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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  touit: 


v^^hfcH^  BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the   twelfth  day 

^L.  s.  ^  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eirhteen,  and  in  the  forty' 
***^  third  year  of  American  independence,  Jacob  Gideon,  j  unr.  of 
the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  United  States' 
District  Court,  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right 
•whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  in  the  words  following., 
to  wit : 

••'  Letters  from  Washington,  on  the  Constitution  and  Laws ; 
*•  with  Sketches  of  some  of  the  Prominent  Public  Characters 
"  of  the  United    States.     Written    daring    the    winter  of' 
«  1817—18.     By  a  Foreijrner." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  ol 
naps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;"  and  also  to  an  act,  entitled  "An  act 
supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and 
etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

In  testimony  ivhereof,  I,  Edmund  I.Lee,  Clerk  of  the  said 
Court,  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  my 
office,  the  date  above  mentioned. 

EDMUND  I.  LEE, 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  letters  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  American  public  with  very 
general  approbation,  the  editor  has  been 
induced  to  present  them  to  the  world  in  ano- 
ther, and  he  trusts,  a  better  form  than  the 
one  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  w^re  republished 
and  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  read,  must  have  been  highly  gra> 
tifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  author.  The 
editor  presumes  too,  that  it  was  not  the  least 
of  that  gentleman's  gratifications  to  find  his 
labors  ascribed  to  men  so  conspicuous  for 
ability  and  literature  as  Selkirk,  Walsh, 
Paulding,  Wirt,  &c. 
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It  gives  the  editor  pleasure  to  state  that, 
from  the  occasioDal  remarks  he  has  seen  in 
the  different  prints  into  which  these  letters 
have  found  their  w  ay,  he  has  taken  the  li- 
berty to  erase  those  passages  which  were 
deemed  offensive,  without  diminishing  the 
correctness  of  the  sketch  or  destroying  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  the  portrait.  It  is, 
however,  due  to  the  author  to  observe,  that 
for  those  gentlemen  whose  characters  he  has 
attempted  to  delineate,  no  man  can  entertain 
a  higher  respect  or  a  more  exalted  opinion — 
and  that  no  idea  could  have  been  more  dis- 
tant  from  his  mind  than  to  diminish  their 
standing  in  society  or  to  depreciate  the  well 
merited  reputation  they  have  acquired.  In- 
tentions like  these,  were,  I  am  sure,  entirely 
foreign  to  his  feelings,  and  he  deeply  regrets 
that  they  should  have  been  imputed  to  him. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  present  to 
the  public  portraits  of  some  of  the  leadins; 


men  in  this  country  as  correctly  as  he  could ; 
endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  too 
high  a  coloring  on  the  one  side,  and  too  dark 
a  shade  on  the  other.  Truth  compelled  him, 
in  his  delineations,  to  depict  their  defects  as 
well  as  their  excellencies,  that  the  character 
might  he  consistent  with  nature.  The  editor 
admits  that  the  author  may  have  erred  in 
these  sketches^  as  he  could  not  be  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  he  ' 
describes  as  to  evolve  the  minute  and  al- 
most imperceptible  shades  of  their  character ', 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all  who  know  them  that  they  are 
correct  and  satisfactory  ; — and  that  the  like- 
nesses he  has  given  will  be  found  accurate 
not  only  in  the  outline,  but  in  the  toute 
ensemhle, 

TUe  editor  conceives  that  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  constitution,  &c.    of  this 

country,  will  be  deemed  satisfactory,  as  a 
ag 
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commentary,  to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  the 
citizen,  and  that  his  frequent  references  will 
be  found  beneficial  to  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
government. 


LETTERS  FROM  WASHINGTON, 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION,  LAWS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BF  ^   FOREIGJ\^ER, 


LETTER  I. 

Washington^ ,  X818. 

Lord  j9..»k<. 

You  have  imposed  on  me,  my  lord,  a  task  which  I 
fear  will  be  neither  edifying  to  you  nor  agreeable  to 
myself;  but  as  you  have  required  it,  friendship  will 
not  suffer  me  to  refuse,  and  I  hasten  to  comply  with 
your  request,  as  far  as  my  ability  and  limited  means 
of  information  will  enable  me.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  premise,  that  the  object  which  brought  me  to 
Washington  has  entirely  failed.  The  American 
government,  though  young,  is  too  wary  and  cautious 
to  yield  an  advantage  to  another  that  does  not  result 
beneficially  to  itself.  Experience,  it  is  said,  is  the 
best  school  of  wisdom ;  but  here  is  a  nation  in  its 
infancy,  and  without  that  knowledge  which  age  gives 
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to  the  governments  of  the  old  world — as  subtle,  and 
cautious  and  circumspect  as  any  in  Europe.  One 
would  think  that  like  the  Minerva  of  tiie  ancients, 
the  American  people  had  sprung,  at  once,  into  full 
and  vigorous  maturity,  without  the  imbecility  o. in- 
fancy, or  the  tedious  process  of  gradual  progression. 
They  possess  .  none  of  the  thoughtless  liberality 
and  inconsiderate  confidence  of  youth ;  but  are,  al- 
ready, distinguished  by  the  cold  and  cautious  policy 
of  declining  life,  rendered  suspicious  by  the  imposing 
plausibility  and  blasting  villainy  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  deceived,  my  lord,  by  the  ignorance  and 
misrepresentations  of  men  who  called  themselves 
travellers ;  and  who,  I  find,  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  American  character,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  the  American  Constitution.  On  such  sources  as 
these  you  must  not  depend  for  correct  information ; — 
they  are  fallacious  and  deceitful,  false  and  exagge- 
rated. Those  who  have  furnished  this  information 
are  men,  you  know,  my  lord,  who  have  either  been 
bribed  to  calumniate  and  detract,  for  an  object  with 
'vvhich  you  cannot  now  be  unacquainted,  or  the  refuse 
of  society,  ejected  trom  our  prisons,  without  intellect, 
without  knowledge,  and  without  honor.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  merely  to  mention  these  things 
to  you,  that  you  may  hereafter  give  to  the  informa- 
tion which  those  travelling  ephemera  afford,  that 
credit  only  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  government  and  people  may 
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be  seen  by  you  through  a  medium  less  obscured  by 
prejiulice  and  falsehood  than  the  one  you  have  been 
constrained  previously  to  employ. 

I  cannot,  from  my  observation  of  this  government, 
accord  in  sentiment  with  our  countryman.  Pope,  who 
in  thf  fine  didactic  poem  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  eloquent,  but  mistaken 
Bolingbroke,  observes, 

**  For  forms  of  gOTernment  let  fools  contest, 
"  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  organization  of  some 
governments  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  bad 
or  oppressive  administration.  Where  laws  and 
not  meti  rule  ;  despotism  must  be  unknown,  and  op- 
pression but  little  understood.  Such  is  the  fact  here. 
The  people  of  this  country  seem,  scarcely  to  feel 
the  government  under  which  they  live ;  and  their 
respect  a»id  regard  for  the  laws,  says  Beaujour, "  are 
80  great,  that  the  least  arbitrary  act  would  revolt  the 
most  dependent  citizen,  while  he  obeys  the  meanest 
officer  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  law ;  and  he 
would  deliver  up  a  friend  and  a  brother  who  should 
attempt  to  elude  it."*  These  laws  are  uniform  and 
equal ;  not  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and 
the  oppression  of  the  many ;  but  they  are  numerous 
complicated  and  often  difficult  to  be  understood  ^ 
equal,  no  doubt,  but  frequently  inoperative  ;  and  in 

*  Beaujour's  sketches  of  {he  TJtiited  8tat^, 
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some  of  the  states  so  blended  and  amalgamated 
with  the  absurdities  and  fooleries  of  our  common 
law,  as  to  render  it  a  code  not  easily  comprehended 
as  a  science.  Practitioners  of  jurisprudence  have 
become  almost  innumerable,  and  the  g;reat  end  of 
all  laws,  the  security  and  protection  of  the  citizen, 
is  m  some  degree  defeated.  It  is  to  the  multiplicity 
and  ambiguity  of  the  laws  of  his  age,  that  Tacitus 
has  ascribed  most  of  the  miseries  which  were  then 
experienced  ;  and  this  evil  will  always  be  felt  where 
they  are  ambiguous  and  too  numerous.  In  vain  do 
the  Americans  urge  that  tlieir  lavrs  have  been  bottom- 
ed on  those  of  England,  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
of  which  have  been  so  highly  and  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized ;  but  the  difference,  as  Mably  correctly  ob- 
serves, between  the  situation  of  this  country  and  that 
is  prodigious  ;*  the  government  of  the  one  was  formed 
in  an  age  of  refinement  and  civilization  ;  and  that 
of  the  other  amidst  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of 
feudal  ignorance.  In  most  of  the  states  the  civil  and 
criminal  code  is  defective ;  and  the  latter  like  that 
of  Draco,  often  v.ritten  in  blood.  Why  does  not 
each-  state  form  a  code  'of  laws  for  itself,  and  cast  off 
this  slavish  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  whom  they 
pretend  so  much  to  dislike  r  Why  do  they  not  adopt 
the  plan  of  Napolean,  and  form  a  civil  and  criminal 
code  that  may  serve  as  a  model  of  excellence  to  the 

*  Obsi^rvallons  sur  ''•  "rovf  r-t  ]r'^  loijp  des  V.  S,  p.  20. 
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world ;  The  Americans  have  all  the  wiadoni,  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  admi- 
rable object  will  be  accomplished.  On  this  subject, 
how  ever,  you  will  excuse  m  v  brc^■ity :  I  may,  perhaps, 
take  an  opportunity,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  dwell 
more  at  large  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Ame- 
rican laws.  At  present  you  will  pardon  my  liberty  in 
calling  your  attention  to  a  rapid  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  government,  which  has  excited 
so  much  astonislnnent  and  admiration  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  ancients, 
originating  from  policy  or  superstition,  that  their 
laws  and  government  sprang  from  a  divine  origin- 
This  delusion  was  industriously  propagated  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,*  and  you  will  excuse  mc 
when  I  assert,  that  some  nations  of  modern  times, 
have  not  been  less  industrious  in  establishing  this 
prejudice.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  dictated  to  Minos 
the  laws  of  Crete ;  Apollo  those  of  Lacedeemon  to 
Lvcurgus  ;  and  Egerea  those  of  Rome  to  Kuma  ;  in 
short,  almost  every  nation,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
has  had  a  government  or  ruler  springing  from  divine 
inspiration,  or  elevated  by  super-human  aid.  I  know 
you  will  say  tfiis  is  extraordinary  language  for  a 
British  lord,  whose  policy  and  reason  combine  to 
dictate  the  propagation  and  extension  of  the  not  yet 
obsolete  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  but  as 
this  is  only  to  meet  your  eye,  it  may  be  well  as 
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fricntls,  to  communicate  to  each  other  without 
reserve  or  disguise,  our  real  sentiments;  aiul  to  lay 
abhle,  for  a  moment,  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, on  a  subject  into  which  they  never  should  be 
introduced.  The  Constitution  of  this  country  is,  i 
believe,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  human  intellect,  aided,  perhaps,  by  divine 
inspiration ;  brit  not  the  emination  of  a  divinity.*  It 
is  tlie  onlv  constitution,  literally  speakin**;,  in  tlie 
world ;  for  by  a  constitution  I  mean  an  original  writ- 
ten compact,  entered  into  by  the  members  of  society, 
in  which  a  distinct  and  specific  form  of  government 
is  delineated  and  established.!  To  a  person  of  your 
enlarged  views  and  enlightened  mind,  it  is  scarcely 

*  Mackintosh  in  liis  defence  ot  the  French  TlevoUition  remarks 
that  every  government  now  existing  iu  the  worUl  (except  that 
of  the  United  States)  hus  been  fortuitously  formed,  and  does  not 
oAve  its  existence  to  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  This  is 
undeniable. 

t  A  constitution,  according  to  Paine,  is  not  a  thing  in  narae 
*»nlv,  hut  in  fact.  It  has  not  an  ideal  but  a  real  existence  ;  and 
whenever  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  form  there  is  none. 
A  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  government ;  and  a  go- 
vernment is  only  the  creature  of  a  constitution. 

A  conetitution,says  judsre  Patterson,  is  the  form  of  government 
delineated  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  people,  by  which  certain 
first  principles  of  fui.damental  laws  are  established. — The  consti- 
tution is  certain  and  fixed  ;  it  contains  the  permanent  will  of  the 
people,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.*— It  is  the  work  or 
will  of  tlic  people  tliemselves,  in  their  original,  sovereign  and  un- 
limited capacity. 
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uecessary  to  repeat  that  according  to  this  dotinition, 
wliieh  will  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  England,  not- 
withstanding all  the  eulogies  of  De  Lolme  and  other 
political  writers,  has  no  constitution,  in  fact ;  though 
its  government  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  capable 
of  dispensing  to  its  citizens  a  "-reater  decree  of  civil 
liberty  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe.     It  is  on 
this  account  that  De  Lolme  considers  it  a  model  of 
pcifection ;  but  De  Lolme  wrote  before  the  American 
constitution  had  been  organized  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. His  opinions  were,  therefore,  correct,  so  far  as 
his  information  extended;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
had  he  written  at  a  more  recent  peiiod,  and  written 
without  prejudice  or  interest,  he  would  have  been 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  superior  excellence 
and  perfection  of  this  great  charter  of  American  free- 
dom.    You  must  not  think,  my  lord,  that  I  have  be- 
come an  enthusiast,  or  tliat  I  love  my  king  and  coun- 
try less  than  1  once  did.     You  are  conscious  that 
a  man  may  be  permitted  to  express  his  unprejudiced 
opinions  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  v/ithout  a  dimi- 
nution of  attachment  or  a  change  of  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  those  objects  which  are  dear  and  interesting  to 
his  feelings;  but  if  I  should  utter  any  thing  offensive, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  ascribe  it  to  the  proper  source — ■ 
the  candor  of  my  character.     With  a  view  then  that 
you  may  the  more  perfectly  understand  the  nature  of 
this  constitution,  I  will  briefly  exhibit  the  points  in 
which  the  British  and  American  governments  differ. 

b 
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IN    ENGLAND-, 

1st.  The  king  possesses 
imperial  dignity. 


£d.  This  imperial  dig- 
nity is  hereditary  and 
perpetual. 

9d.  The  king  has  the 
sole  power  of  mak- 
ing war  and  peace, 
and  of  forming  trea- 
ties with  foreign  pow- 
ers. 

4th.  The  king  alone  can 
levy  troops,  build  for- 
tresses and  equip  fleets. 

5th.  He  is  the  source  of 
all  judicial  power  and 
the  head  of  all  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  nation. 


6th  He  is  the  fountain 
of  all  honor,  office  and 
privilege,  can  create 
peers  and  distribute 
titles  and  dignities. 


IN    AMERICA, 

There  is  no  king,  the 
president  acts  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation  only. 

The  presidency  lasts  only 
four  years. 

The  president  can  do  nei- 
ther without  the  con- 
sent of  congress. 


The  president  has  no  such 
power :  this  is  vested  in 
congress. 

The  executive  has  only 
the  appointment  of 
judges  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  and 
is  unconnected  with 
the  judiciary. 

The  president  has  no 
such  power.  There  is 
no  titles,  and  he  can 
only  appoint  to  office 
by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate. 
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rth.  He  is  at  the  head 
of  the  national  church 
and  has  supreme  con- 
trol over  it. 

8th.  He  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  commerce; 
regulates  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  can 
alone  coin  money  and 
give  currency  to  for- 
eign coin. 

9th  He  is  the  univer- 
sal proprietor  of  the 
kingdom. 

iOth.  The  king's  peisoiiis 

sacred  and  inviolate — 
he  is  accountable  to  no 
human  power,  and  can 
do  no  wong. 


There  is  no  established 
church. 


The    president    has    no 
such  power. 


legislature 


The  president  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the 
property  of  the  U.  S. 

TKc  president  is  nothing 
more  than  an  indivi- 
dual, is  amenable  like 
all  civil  officers,  and 
considered  as  capable 
of  doing  wrong  as  any 
other  citizen. 

There  are  no  nobles,  and 


both  houses  of  congress 
are  elected. 


11th.      Our 

contains    a    house    of 

lords,  SOO  nobles  whose 

seats,  honors  and  pri- 

vilej2:es  are  hereditary. 

I  presume  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  adduce  more 
points  of  difference  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
Am.erican  government ;  these  are.  I  think,  sufficient 
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to  convince  you  of  the  entire  democratic  tendency  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
error  under  which  you  have  labored,  in  believing 
that  but  few  ditferences,  and  those  immaterial  and 
unimportant,  existed  between  our  government  and 
this.  We  have  indeed,  in  comtnon  the  habeas  corpus 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  great  bulwarks  of  civil  li- 
berty, but  in  almost  every  other  particular  they  dis- 
agree. 

The  first  branch  of  the  American  government,  I 
shall  consider  is  the  executive.  The  president  is 
»hosen  by  electors  in  the  different  states  composing 
the  union,  who  are  equal  in  number  to  the  represen- 
fatives  in  congress.     Ills  period  of  service  is  four 

years ;   but  to  f|ualify  Kirn  for  this  station,  he  must  be 

a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least 
thirty -five  jears  of  age  at  the  time  of  election.  This 
election  is  conducted  in  a  manner  much  less  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  Boge  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
'vliich  you  may  perceive  by  a  glance  at  the  constitu- 
tion I  send  you.  The  president's  title,  says  M.  De  La 
Croix,  n^est  ni  celui  de  roi,  ni  celul  de  due  ;  ce  n'est 
ni  un  monarque,  ni  unchef,  c'est  un  president.  His 
power  is,  I  think,  rather  too  much  limited  and  con- 
trolled for  a  vigorous  and  energetic  government. 
No  danger,  indeed,  can  result  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  from  this  power ;  but  much  procrastination 
and  delay  in  periods  of  extreme  emergency  may  flow 
from   the   circumscribed   nature  of   hi?   authority; 
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liable  to  iiiipcachment  and  dismissal  from  office  for 
tlie  commission  of  treason  and  other  hiiih  crimes  and 
Tiiisdemeanors,  he  may  do  much  good,  but  he  can  do 
ijo  essential  wrong.  The  powers  he  derives  from 
tlic  constitution,  are,  in  fact,  mere  duties,  which,  bj 
a  little  metaphysical  refinement,  maybe  so  attenuated 
and  enlarged  as  to  embrace  almost  every  thinj^,  and 
to  afford  a  field  for  the  most  subtle  and  endless  spe- 
ciilation.  The  influence  and  patronage  of  the  execu- 
tive are,  however,  still  very  considerable;  but  I  do 
not  tiiiuk,  they  will  ever  be  dangerous.  Ilis  powers 
I  u  ill  briefly  enumerate,  that  you  may  see  the  affinity 
between  ll:e  British  and  American  executives.  The 
president  is  e>jc  officio  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  different  stutea  when  called  into  service ; 
but  this  call  can  only  be  made  by  congress,  and  the 
hlates  respectively  have  the  power  of  appointing  the 
officers  of  the  militia.  lie  has  the  power  to  reprieve 
and  pardon  all  offences  against  tlie  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  The  king  on  the 
contrary,  pardons  in  all  cases  whatever.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  make  treaties,  but  it  must  be 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  present,  and  these 
treaties  become  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
*rhe  power  I  have  just  mentioned  is  involved  in  some 
dj fficul ty  and  embarrassment.  The  treaty  making 
power  which  is  here  vested  in  the  executive  and  se- 
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Bate,  is  uncontrolled.*  The  senators  not  being  con- 
sidered as  civd  officers,  are  not  as  in  England,  liable 
to  impeachment.  Should  the  president  and  senate 
therefore  conspire  to  make  a  treat}^  dishonorable  to 
"the  nation,  and  to  overstep  the  limits  of  their  authority, 
1  see  no  constitutional  possibility  of  obviating  the 
evil,  or  of  punishing  the  culprits.  The  president  may 
indeed  be  impeached,  but  his  judges  are  the  very  men 
who  have  united  mth  him  in  committing  the  offence 
and  they  cannot  but  be  improper  judges.  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  cases 
will  occur,  in  wliich  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
house  of  representatives  are  involved.  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  example,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  entered 
into  with  a  foreign  power,  in  which  supplies  of  money 
and  munitions  of  war  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
ted States.  These  cannot  be  constitutionally  appro- 
priated, but  by  the  concurrence  of  the  popular  brancTi 
of  the  national  legislature ;  and  yet,  this  treaty  must 
be  binding,  without  the  consent  or  even  the  know- 
ledge of  that  branch.  Such  are  the  ilifficulties  and 
absurdities  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  The  pre- 
sident's next  power  which  gives  him,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy stated,  such  extensive  influence  and  patronage, 
is  that  of  nominating,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  se- 

*  See  Appendix  to  Tucker's  Blackstone,  debates  on  the  Trea- 
ty making  power,  and  a  Review  of  Question,  in  whom  has  the 
constitution  vested  the  Treaty  making  power  ?  From  this  much 
information  may  be  received. 
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nate,  appointing  ambassadors,  niinistcrs,  consuls, 
judges,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  authorized  by  law.  He  also 
commissions  these  officers,  and  in  some  cases,  has  the 
sole  appointment,  and  fills  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
occur  during  the  recess.  Under  this  head  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place.  As  the  constitution  pro- 
vides, that  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  removed  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  trea- 
son, bribery  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  president  has  not  the 
power  of  dismissing  from  office  ;  but  the  question  is 
now  settled,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded, 
that  the  power  of  creating  in  this  case,  necessarily 
implies  the  power  of  destroying,  which  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  a  metaphysical  <leduction  resulting  from 
the  abstract  nature  of  the  case.  The  president 
can  convene  both  houses  of  congress  upon  any  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  and  adjourn  them  if  any  disagree- 
ment about  the  period  of  adjournment  should  arise  be- 
tween them.  In  relation  to  his  duties,  he  is  bound  to 
give  to  congress,  from  time  to  time,  information  of  the 
state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  such  measures  as 
he  may  think  conducive  to  the  public  interest — he 
must  also  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  the  oath  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  and  important 
station,  compels  him  to  "  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  last 
power  which  I  shall  mention,  is  of  a  legislative 
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character,  and  constitutes  liirn  suh-modo,  a  branch  of 
that  department.     No  bill,  resolution,  vote,  or  onh'r 
of  cono-ress  can  take  effect,  until  it  be  presented  to 
him  for  his  approbation;  if  this  be  given,  the  measure 
is  final,  if  not,  it  is  sent  back  with  his  reasons,  and 
the  subject  is  farther  considered  ;  if,  after  this,  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  still  adhere,  the  measure,  not- 
withstanding his  disapprobation,  is  adopted.     Unlike 
the  kinj!:,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  the  president  is  co!i- 
sidered  a  fiillii)le  beings  and  capable  of  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.      He  is,  there- 
fore, made  liable  to  impeachment,  like  all  other  civil  / 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  conviction, 
can  be  dismissed  from  office.     Through  the  medium 
of  elections,  th.e   American   executive  is  amenable 
to  the  people,  by  whom  he  is  indirectly  chosen,  and 
this  responsibility  not  only  checks  and  restrains  him, 
but  all  those  to  whom  po'.ver  has  been  delegated, 
within  proper  limits ;  such  is  the  executive  branch 
of  the  American  government.     The  constitution  has 
been  founded  on  the  theory,  that  all  power  necessa- 
rily eminates  from  the  people,^  and  from  long  and 
serious  reflection,  I  cannot  but  yield  njy  assent  to 
the  correctness  and  reasonableness  of  this  theory. 
History  manifests  the  impolicy  of  taking  power  from 
the  people,  and  condensing  and  accumulating  it  into 
one  mass,  and  thus  yieldiitg  up  to  one  man  or  body 

*  Declai-ation  of  Independenpe. 
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of  men,  the  right  oi  reguLiting  their  political  concerns. 
It  will  be  found,  as  Beccaria  very  justly  observes, 
that"  in  every  society  there  is  an  effort  continually 
tending  to  confer  on  one  part  the  height  of  power 
a!id  happiness,  and  to  reduce  the  other  to  the  extremes 
of  weakness  and  misery ;  tlie  intent  of  £ood  laws 
is  to  oppose  this  effort,  and  diffuse  their  influence 
U!iiversally  and  equally.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
the  American  constitution  has  therefore,  so  circum- 
scribed the  executive  authority,  and  so  equally  ex- 
tended power  to  the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of 
government,  that  the  people  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
shackled  by  the  trammels  of  despotism,  or  of  loosing 
their  iutrinsic  and  unalienable  rights. 

The  second  branch  of  this  government  is  the  legis- 
lature :  this  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  'the  members  of  the  latter  are  chosen 
every  two  years  by  the  people,  and  those  of  the  for- 
mer, every  six  years  by  the  legislatures  of  the  differ- 
ent states.  It  is  in  this  branch  that  the  American 
government  differs  from  tlie  republics  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  it  is  this  which  makes  it  not  a  pure,  but 
a  representative  democracy,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
it  such  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  governments 
in  the  world.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
practicability of  assembling  a  numerous  collection  of 
people,  to  frame  laws,  and  their  incompetency  when 
assembled,  of  judicious  deliberation  and  piompt  and 
unbiassed  de  ""'....      The  passions  of  illiterate  and 


unthinking  men,  are  easily  roused  into  action  and  in- 
flamed to  madness :  artfal  and  designing  demagogues 
are  too  apt  to  take  advantage  of  those  imbecilities  of 
our  nature,  and  to  convert  them  to  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses. 

Greece  and  Rome  furnish  many  examples  of  the 
impolicy  of  vesting  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
people,  froin  the  facility  witli  which  they  may  be 
made  humble,  but  dreadful  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  designing  and  unprincipled  ambition.  The  people 
ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  incapable  of  retaining 
the  exercise  of  power  in  their  own  persons,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  delegating  that  power  to  those 
'who  are  better  fitted,  by  education  and  reflection,  to 
employ  it  judiciously.*  "  As  in  a  free  state,"  says 
the  illustrious  Montesquieu, "  every  man,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in 
his  own  government,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
.should  have  legislative  power,  but  as  that  is  impossi- 
ble in  large  states,  and  is  subject  to  much  inconve- 
nience in  small  ones,  it  is  proper  that  the  people 
should  do,  by  their  representatives,  that  which  can- 
not be  done  by  themselves."t  You  will  recollect 
^the  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  facit  in  se  facit  per 
alium.    There  can  be  no  essential   difference,  as  it 

*  Tlie  right  of  governing  can  be  acquiredonly  by  consent  origi- 
nally, and  this  consent  must  be  tliat  of  at  least  a  majority.  Rosseau's 
Social  Compact. 
t  L'lesprit  de  Loix,  Lib,  Xi.  cha,i).  6. 
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I'espects  the  liberties  of  the  people,  between  legisla- 
ting in  person  and  by  representatives  ;  the  principle 
is  the  same,  and  the  power  is  only  delegated,  because 
it  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  and  advantageous. 
In  short,  this  principle  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  exists  only  where  civil  liberty  prevails.* 
"  By  the  natural  law,"t  says  Hooker,  "  the  lawful 
power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic 
societies  of  men  belongeth  so  properly  unto  the  same 
entire  societies,  that  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of 
wliat  kind  soever  on  earth,  to  exercise  the  same  of 
himself,  and  Jiot  either  by  express  commission  imme- 
diately from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at 
the  first  fmm  their  consent,  upon  whose  persons  he 
imposes  laics,  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny;  lavrs, 
therefore,  they  are  not  which,  public  consent  hath  not 
made  so."  An  extraordinary  sentiment,  you  will 
admit,  my  lord,  from  a  man  who  existed  in  a  very 
despotic  reign  ;  but  one,  nevertheless,  unquestionably 
true,  and  to  which,  every  man's  feelings  and  senti- 
ments must  cordially  respond.      The  loyal  Black- 


*The  people,  (by  representitives  successively  chosen)  arc  the 
best  guardians  of  their  own  liberties. — Nedham. 

t  The  laws  of  nature,  says  Du  Pont  in  his  Physiocrnti'^,  are 
either  physical  or  moral — All  men  and  all  human  powei's  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  these  sovereign  laws,  instituted  by  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  are  immediate  and  irrefragable,  and  the  best  laws 
possible  ;  consequently,  they  are  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  go- 
vernment and  tiie  fundamental  rule  of  all  positive  laws. 
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atone*  has  advanced  the  same  opinion,  and  Demos- 
thenes calls  the  free  states  of  Greece  their  own  legis- 
lators.]    In  tracing  the  history  of  governments,  you 
will  perceive,  that  this  principle  was  adopted  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  men,  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
assembled  at  appointed   places,  for   the  ]nirpose  of 
reo;ulatiug  their  political  concerns.     This  becoming 
inconvenient  from  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and 
the  distance  at  which  tliey  lived,  they  elected  repre- 
sentatives, who  possessed  tlie  same  powers  and  in- 
terests with  themselves,  ind  who  exercised  the  pow- 
ers  with  which   they  were  vested  for  the  general 
good.     Sir   H.   Spelman  asserts, "  that  the   meanest 
vassals  had  their  representatives  in   the  councils  of 
the  nation,"  and  I  think  you  will  find  this  almost 
universally  the  case,  in  the  early  periods  of  all  na- 
tions, when   the  mind   was  uncontaminated   by  the 
poison  of  legitimate  profligacy  and  left  to  the  freedom 
of  its  own  propensities. 

*BlackstOHe's  Commentaries. 

t  Demosthenes  Orations,  Pliillipic  I.  I  shall  liere  add  another 
authority  entitled  to  some  credit.  "  Power  in  the  people,"  says 
Burgh,  in  his  Political  Discjuisitions,"  is  like  liglit  tn  the  Sun, 
native,  original,  inhei-cnt,  and  unlimited  by  any  tiling  human. 
In  government  it  may  be  campared  to  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Moon  ;  for  it  is  only  borrowed,  delegated  and  limited  by  the  in- 
tention of  the  people,  whose  it  is,  and  to  whom  governors  are  to 
consider  themselves  as  respojisible,  wliile  the  people  are  respon- 
sible only  to  God;  themselves  being  the  losers  if  they  pursue  a 
false  scheme  of  poiltics," 
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The  American  legislature,  however,  differs  from 
the  British  parliament,  in  as  much  as  the  one  is  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  powers,  and  the  other  is  omnipo' 
tent.    The  latter  can  do  every  thing,  according  to 
Coke,  but  convert  man  into  woman.     The  represen- 
tatives of  congress  are  elected,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, every  second  year,  by  the   people  of  each 
state ;  these  representatives,  with  the  senate,  possess 
the  whole  powers  of  legislation.*     One  house  of  repre- 
sentatives alone  would  be  worse  than  pure  democra- 
cy ;  another  has   therefore  been  wisely  introduced, 
which  consists  of  two  members  from  each  state,  who 
are  elected  for  six  years,  by  tlie  state  legislatures* 
and  of  whom  one-third  go  out  every  two  years.    The 
senate  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  by  their  wisdom  and  age,  control  the  im- 
petuosity of  popular  feeling  which  might  otherwise 
overflow  to  the  injury  of  the  country.     The  house  of 
representatives  on  the  other  hand,  checks  the  aristo- 
cratic tendency  of  the  senate,  and  the  executive  serves 
as  a  counterpoise  to  both.    The  qualifications  of  repre- 
sentatives are  very  simple. — It  is  only  required  that 
they  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  attained  the  age   of  twenty-five ;  the  moment 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  says  an  American  judge 
very  correctly, "  that  in  congress  the  -whole  legislative  power  of 
the  United  States  is  not  vested ;  an  important  part  of  that  power 
was  exercised  by  the  people  themselves,  when  tKey  ordained 
and  established  the  constitution." 
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their  period  of  service  expires,  they  are  again,  unlesir 
re-elected,  reduced  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  citi- 
zens. If  they  should  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  their  constituents  while  per- 
forming the  functions  of  legislation,  the  people  pos- 
sess the  remerly  and  can  exercise  it  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  harmony  ol  society ;  tlie 
offending  member  is  dropt,  and  his  place  supplied 
by  another  more  worthy  of  confidence.  This  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, operate  as  a  perpetual  guarantee  to  the 
people,  and  protects  and  secures  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  political  and  civil  liberties.  You 
will  now  admit,  my  lord,  that  the  Americans  have 
attained  the  Ultima  Thule  in  representative  legisla- 
tion, and  that  they  enjoy  this  inestimable  blessing  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Of  the  three  distinct  and  independent  branches 
of  our  government,  but  one  owes  its  existence  to 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  this,  from  the 
inequality  of  representation,  the  long  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  of  election  and  the  liability  of 
members,  from  this  circumstance,  to  be  corrupted, 
is  not  so  important  and  useful  a  branch  as  might 
otherwise  be  expected.  Imperfect,  however,  as  it  is, 
the  people  without  it,  would  indeed  be  slaves,  and 
the  government  nothing  more  than  a  pure  monarchy. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  amidst  the  revolutions  of 
the  world,  and  the  numerous  experiments  wluch 
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liave  been  attempted  in  government,  mankind  should 
never  before  liave  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  this 
system  of  representation ;  it  has  at  all  periods  of  the 
world  been  the  policy  of  princes  and  of  priests  to  ob- 
scure the  human  mind,  and  to  enshroud  in  the  gloom 
of  superstition  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  every 
artifice  has  been  employed  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  of  intellect,  and  to  check  the  career  of 
thought;  the  battery  of  legitimate  authority,  and  the 
potency  of  popular  superstition  have  too  often  been 
employed  for  purposes  the  most  vile,  flagitious  and 
contemptible.  By  sucli  practices  as  these,  says  Dr. 
Hutcheson,*  the  natural  notions  of  polity  were  erased 
out  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  thej*^  were  filled  with 
some  confused  imagination  of  something  adorable  in 
monarchs,  some  representation  of  the  divinity,  and 
of  some  certain  divine  claims  in  certain  families.'* 
Hence  has  originated  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a 
government  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
should  be  secured,  and  their  civil  rights  defined, 
developed  and  understood.  It  has  been  reserved  to 
this  country  to  adopt  this  system  of  representative 
legislation  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  thus  to  form  a 
government  which  realizes  the  most  splendid  visions 
of  antiquity.  Parliaments  have  indeed  existed  in 
very  remote  ages,  but  they  have  never  before  been 
founded  on  the  principles  of  correct  and  equal  repre^^ 

*  Hutcheson 's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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sentation.  America  has  introduced  a  new  system  in 
this  respect,  which  tends  to  fix  the  rights  of  mankind 
on  their  broadest  basis,  and  to  serve  to  future  ages  as 
the  best  mode  of  securing  the  liberty  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  man.*  I  will  now  conclude, 
lest  I  should  trespass  on  your  patience  too  much. 
In  my  next,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  Judiciary  or  third  branch  of  the  Ame- 
rican constitution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  lordship's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

S . 


*lt  is  complete  representation  only,  says  D.  Price,  which  gives 
full  security,  and  can  properly  denominate  a  people  free, — Tracts 
on  Civil  Liberty, 
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LETTER  IT. 

Washington-, ,  1818. 

Lord  B 

I  am  apprehensive,  my  lord,that  my  desultory  obser- 
vations on  tlie  constitution  of  this  country,  will  be  too 
tedious  for  one  of  your  sportive  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion ;  but  as  you  have  sought  them,  I  hope  you  will 
have  philosophy  enough  to  practice  the  maxim  of 
Zeno — bear  and  forbear.  \Ve  cannot  always  expect 
to  repose  amid  bowers  of  roses,  or  slumber  to  the  dy- 
ing melody  of  the  Eolian  harp.  You  know  the  lyre  of 
Apollo  is  soinetimes  unstrung,  and  the  muses  some- 
times cease  to  warble  in  the  regions  of  poetic  bliss. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court  and  other  inferior  tribunals, 
which  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  law,  equity 
and  fact.  The  judges  hold  their  office  during  good 
behaviour,  and  are  absolutely  independent  of  tlie  other 
co-ordinate  branches  of  government;  the  judicial 
power  is  co-extensive  with  the  legislature,  and  tlie 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  union  is  final ;  this  court  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state 
shall  be  party.  In  all  other  cases  specified  in  the 
constitution,  they  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  mdfact.    The  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
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is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, and  equally  necessary  with  representation 
to  the  security  of  the  people's  rights.*  Were  this 
branch  not  independent,  the  consequences  might  be 
such  as  to  excite  the  most  serious  alarm,  and  to  ren-^ 
der  the  constitution  a  mere  instrument  of  tyranny  ; 
it  is  this  department  literally  that  carries  the  laws 
which  the  legislative  authority  has  enacted,  into  ope- 
ration— those  laws  I  mean,  which  concern  the  inter- 
ests of  individuals,  and  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  judiciary 
stands  as  a  check  to  the  march  of  legislative  om- 
nipotence, and  keeps  that  branch  of  the  government 
within  the  bounds  of  the  constitution.  Should  con- 
gress pass  a  law  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this 
instrument,  the  judiciary  interposes  its  authority, 
and  sets  it  aside.  "  But  suppose,*'  says  an  eloquent 
American,  in  a  speech  on  this  subject,t  "a  case  still 
more  impressive:  the  president  is  at  the  head  of 
your  armies — ^let  one  of  his  generals,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  proud  in  command,  presume  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  your  most  insignificant  citizen  ;  in- 
dignant at  the  wrong,  he  will  demand  the  protection 
of  your  tribunals,  and  safe  in  the  shadow  of  their 

*  On  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciai'y,  see  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  De  Lolme  and 
Tucker's  Appendix. 

t  Governeur  Morris — This  gentleman's  speech  on  the  Judiciary 
has  been  read  by  rae  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
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wings,  will  laugh  his  oppressor  to  scorn."  Thus, 
you  perceive,  by  tlie  indepentlencc  of  this  depart- 
ment, anotlier  security  is  given  to  the  liberties  ofthe 
people.  England,  our  beloved  country,  now  enjoys 
a  similar  advantage ;  but  there  was  a  time  wlien  this 
department  was  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  conse- 
quently ready  to  obey  the  nod,  and  to  cower  beneatli 
the  wing  of  royalty ;  Heaven  be  praised,  that  period 
is  now  no  more.  Should  the  American  judges  tran- 
scend their  authority,  the  remedy  is  again  at  hand — 
they  may  be  impeached,  tried  and  dismissed  from 
office;  but  lest  this  department  should  become  too 
powerful,  and  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  possibility, 
the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  has  in- 
terposed a  barrier  in  the  trial  by  jury.  For  this  in- 
estimable piivilege,  the  Americans  are  indebted  to 
their  English  ancestors,  who  have  transmitted  to  them 
this  mode  of  trial,  which  so  happily  limits  the  judicial 
authority  and  renders  it  dreadful  to  none  but  the 
guilty.  "  Such  is  the  happy  nature  of  this  institu- 
tion," says  De  Lolme,  "  that  the  judicial  power,  (a 
power  so  formidable  in  itself)  which  is  to  dispose 
without  finding  any  resistance,  of  the  property,  honor 
and  life  of  individuals,  and  which,  whatever  precau- 
tions may  be  taken  to  restrain  it,  must  in  a  degree, 
remain  arbitrary  may  be  said  in  England  to  exist,  to 
accomplish  every  intended  end,  and  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  nobody.*    This  is  literally  the  case  in  the  United 

*  De  liolme  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  p.  18-i. 
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States ;  the  terrific  and  imposing  effect  of  a  judicial 
tribunal,  clothed  with  inquisitorial  and  unlimited 
powers,  as  it  exists  in  most  nations  of  Europe,  is  not 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  American 
stalks  abroad  in  the  majesty  of  freedom;  if  he  be  in- 
nocent, he  shrinks  not  from  the  gaze  of  upstart  and 
insignificant  wealth,  nor  sinks  beneath  the  oppression 
of  his  fellow  man.  Conscious  of  his  lights  and  of  the 
security  he  enjoys,  by  the  liberal  institutions  of  his 
country,  independence  beams  in  his  eye,  and  hu- 
manity glows  in  his  heart ;  has  he  done  wrong,  he 
knows  the  limits  of  his  punishment,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  judges?  is  he  innocent,  he  feels  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  crush  him  ?  What  a  condition 
is  this,  my  lord,  compared  with  that  of  the  subjects 
of  most  of  the  European  nations.  "The  judicial 
power,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  a  sure  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  government."* 
Let  us  then  for  a  moment  cast  our  eye  over  the  dif- 

*  The  Roman  Judiciarj  was  rather  an  instiniment  of  tyranny 
than  a  security  to  the  people.  Tlie  dictators,  counsels,  prietors 
and  tribunes,  had  supreme  power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  every  kind  of  authority  was  annexed  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  The  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  were  not  much  bet- 
ter in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Torture,  which 
afterwards  became  so  common  all  over  Europe,  was  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  Roman  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
much  more  humane  or  refined  in  their  judiciary  system,  when 
they  borrowed  from  the  former  the  greatest  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables. 
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terent  powers  of  Europe,  and  bearing  in  mind  this 
criterion,  endeavour  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  their 
governments.  The  judges  there  hold  then-  office  dur- 
ing the  will  of  the  prince,  and  their  administration 
of  criminal  justice  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  civil 
law.  The  accused,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  is 
permitted  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  human 
being  till  after  he  has  been  completely  examined. 
His  examinations  are  taken  before  one  judge,  in  a 
solitary  apartment,  whose  clerk  writes  down  the 
prisoner's  answers.  After  tlie  examination  has 
closed,  he  is  confronted  by  the  witnesses  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge,  with  a  view  to  identify  his  per- 
son ;  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  answers 
of  the  prisoner  are  then  submitted  to  the  judge,  who 
determines  on  the  law  and  the  fact.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  this  judge  by  varying  and  procrastinating 
the  examinations,  to  detain  the  accused  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  thus  to  deprive  him  of  liberty  even  for 
life.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  system  therefore, 
is  to  make  men  cautious  how  they  interfere  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  administration  of  government  is  'sel- 
dom questioned  by  the  people.  How  dark,  my  lord, 
are  the  shades,  and  how  gloomy  are  the  tints  of  this 
picture.  Under  such  a  government  man  has  no  secu- 
rity, and  but  little  enjoyment— he  prowls  amid 
the  darkness  of  perpetual  terror,  and  sculks  in  the 
recesses  of  imaginary  security — the  rack  or  the  dun- 
geon perpetually  floats  before  his  terrified  fancy,  and 
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he  shrinks  from  his  fellow  man  with  distrust  and 
suspicion,  because  he  fears  to  be  accused,  and  knows 
that  accusation  is  equivalent  to  guilt. 

It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  a  despotic  govern- 
ment cannot  tolerate  the  trial  by  jury;  because  this 
admirable  institution  has  a  tendency  to  beget  a  liberty 
of  thouglit  and  a  consciousness  of  security  that  shat- 
ter the  chains  of  despotism.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  find 
traces  of  this  institution  among  the  Germans,  French, 
Italians,  and  all  those  nations  which  have  adopted 
the  feudal  system.*  Its  origin,  you  know  my  lord, 
is  of  higli  antiquity — The  Bicastce  and  Heliastce  of 
the  Greeks;  the  Selecti  Judlces  of  the  Romans,  and- 
the  JVenibda  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  were  in  many 
particulars  similar  to  the  British  and  American  jury 
trial.t  These  traces,  however,  are  now  wholly  lost 
in  most  of  the  European  nations ;  because,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  freedom  of  this  institution  i«  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  arbitrary  governments, 
and  therefore,  in  such,  will  not  be  permitted  long  to 
exist.  In  a  republic,  like  tlie  one  established  in  the 
United  States,  the  trial  by  jury,  both  as  it  respects 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  and  the  decision 
of  private  rights,  is  essentially  necessary.  As  the 
government  is  supported  by  popular  sentiment,. the 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Blackstoiie  and  others. 

t  On  the  origin,  use  and  pnictice  of  juries  among;  the  ancients- 
see  Giilies  Discourse  on  the  orations  of  Lysias,  sir  W.  Jones  on 
laeeus;  and  Mr.  Pfcttingal's  Treatise. 
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exercise  of  power  must  be  as  ,2:ent]e  and  ac:reeable  as 
possible  to  those  on  whom  it  operates.  This  senti- 
ment must  always  be  preserved^  and  should  never  be 
weakened ;  for  on  it  rests  the  powers  and  energies 
of  s^vernment.  Austere  and  forbidding:  as  the 
administration  of  justice  is,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
none  but  the  excellent  and  liberal  institution  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  would  tend  to  cherish  those 
sentiments  or  even  exist  among  a  people  like  those 
who  constitute  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic. 
In  the  desultory  observations  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  have  not  included 
the  grand  jury,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  essential 
improvement  in  the  judiciary  system  of  a  free  state. 
The  more  obstacles  that  are  cast  in  the  way  of  accusa- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  people's  security.  The 
grand  jury  selected  as  it  is  out  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble body  of  citizens,  interposes  a  shield  between  the 
accused  and  the  accuser,  and  the  innocent  are  thus 
protected  from  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  public 
accusation.  Tiiis  institution,  according  to  sir  W. 
Blackstone,  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  of  course  to 
this  country,*  to  which  it  is  singularly  adapted, 
from  the  facility  which  it  gives  to  the  execution  of 
criminal  law,  and  the  consciousness  of  security  which 

*  I  do  not  recollect  any  institution  among  the  ancients  similar 
to  that  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  met  vith  it  ia 
any  of  the  modem  goversments,  tliat  of  th6  English  excepted. — 
Black.  Com.  4,  302. 
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it  produces  in  the  innocent.     The  framers  ok  the 
American   constitution,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  maxims  laid  down 
by  De  lolme,  from  whom  I  shall  quote  a  few  obser- 
vations before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  judicia- 
ry of  the  United   States.      *'  The  courts  and  their 
different  forms,"  says  he,  "  must  be  such  as  to  inspire 
respect,  but  never  terror,  and  the  cases  ought  to  be 
so  accurately  ascertained,  the  limits  so  clearly  mark- 
ed, as  that  neither  the  executive  power  nor  the 
judges,  may  ever  hope    to   transgress  them    with 
impunity.    In  short,  since  all  judicial  power  is  an 
evil,  though  a  necessary  one,  no  case  sliould  be  omit- 
ted to  reduce  the  dangers  of  it  as  far  as  possible."* 
It  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  in- 
strument which  we  have  been  considering,  that  the 
courts  of  each  state  composing  the  union,  have  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  committed  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  state,  and  that  consequently  the 
federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  cases 
which  are  specified  in  the  constitution,  and  for  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  made   adequate 
provision.    It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  I  think  his  opinion  may 
be  depended  upon,  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  a  federal  government,  have  no  common 
law,  and  consequently  no  indictment  can  be  main- 

*  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  12,  p,  108s- 
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taiaed  in  their  courts  for  ofTences  merely  at  common 
law.  Tlie  United  States,  he  proceeds, "  must  possess 
the  law  themselves  before  tliey  can  communicate  it 
to  their  judicial  agents.  Now  the  United  States  did 
not  bring  it  with  them  from  England  ;  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  create  it,  and  no  act  of  congress  has 
assumed  it."*  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  seems 
to  my  mind  very  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  I 
regret  that  I  iiave  not  leisure,  to  cite  more  of  this 
opinion  for  your  information.  I  will  now  conclude, 
and  endeavor  to  finish  my  remarks  on  the  constitu- 
tion at  some  future  period. 

Adieu,  &c.        S 


*  See  Dallas's  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  394 — United  States  vg.  Wor- 
rell ;  and  Tucker's  pamphlet  on  this  question,  in  which  t'ae  subject 
is  ubly  handled: 
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LETTER  III. 

Washington, ,  1818. 

Lord  B , 

I  had  yesterday  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.   *'  It  is  seldom,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we 
find  men  or  places  such  as  we  expect  to  find  them," 
and  I  must  confess  that  in  the  present  instance,  the 
truth  of  this  observation  has  been  realized.    I  found 
Mr.  Monroe  a  little  different  from  what  my  fancy 
had  pictured  him,  but  neither  a  Lilleputian  nor  a 
Patagonian.     He   appears  to  be  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  with   a  form  above  the  middle 
size,  compact,  muscular,  and  indicating  a  constitu- 
tion of  considerable  hardiness  and  vigor ;  his  coun- 
tenance exhibits  lineaments  of  great  severity,  and 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  seldom  irradiated  by  the  rays 
of  joy,  or   softened  by  the  touch  of  sensibility ;  he 
does  smile,  however,  but  not  like   Sliakespeare's^ 
Cassius, 


-"  in  such  a  sort 


As  if  he  mocked  himself  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing." 

At  these  moments,  there  is  a  benignity  and  suavity  in 
him,  that  imdte  confidence  and  repel  suspicion.  He 
is  rather  awkward  in  his  address  for  a  man  who  has 
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mingled  so  much  in  polite  society,  and  his  manners 
and  habiliments  are  more  tliose  of  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  than  an  accomplished  statesman  or  a 
profound  politician.  Awkwardness  of  manners, 
hoM'ever,  seems  to  be  more  common  amons:  the 
Americans,  than  I  had  conceived.  Their  most  emi- 
nent men  are,  I  think,  deficient  in  that  ease,  elegance 
and  grace,  w  hich  distinguish  the  prominent  political 
characters  of  France  and  England.  The  nature  of 
their  gorernment,  has  a  tendency  to  beget  this,  by 
preventing  those  sacrifices  to  the  graces,  which  are 
made  in  the  more  refined  and  polished  nations  of 
Europe.  The  importance  and  magnitude  of  their 
pursuits,  and  their  general  association  with  what  we 
call  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  preclude  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  exterior  embelishments  so  industriously 
cultivated  by  our  countrymen.  A  disciple  of 
Chesterfield,  with  all  his  refinement  and  facination, 
would  be  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  mere  jjetit 
maitre,  calculated  only  to  charm  the  eye  and  to  fas- 
cinate the  heart  of  female  ignorance.  But  I  have 
wandered  from  my  subject.  Mr.  Monroe  is  attached 
to  what  was  once  denominated  the  republican  party ; 
for  at  present  all  party  distinctions  seem  to  be  lost, 
and  the  parties  themselves  wholly  amalgamated.  In 
his  political  career,  he  has  manifested  the  most  un- 
impeachable and  unbending  integrity,  and  though 
long  before  the  public,  has  seldom  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
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That  he  possesses  ambition,  will  not  be  denied ;  but 
}iis  ambition  is  limited  to  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence and  distinction  within  the  bounds  of  patriotism 
and  honor.  If  he  has  not  the  unbending  sterness  of 
Cato,  he  has  the  more  pleasing  and  benignant  integri- 
ty of  Fabric ius.  Mr.  Monroe  entered  early  into  public 
life,  and  has  performed  the  various  and  complicated 
duties  of  a  soldier,  a  politician,  and  a  statesman. 
His  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  na- 
ture of  governments  and  tlie  revolutions  of  empire ; 
subjects  so  vast  produce  a  correspondent  enlarge- 
ment of  intellect  and  sweep  of  comprehension. 
The  mind  which  is  occupied  in  trifles  will  not  be 
Jipt  to  amaze  by  its  greatness,  or  astonish  by  its 
magnificence ;  it  may  glitter,  but  will  never  blaze. 
The  peculiar  character  and  magnitude  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's pursuits  have  withheld  his  attention  from  the 
minor  and  less  important  subjects  of  literature,  and 
he  is  very  far  from  what  we  should  call  a  man  of 
reading  or  general  science.  The  know  ledge  he  posses- 
ses has  been  acquired  more  b}^  personal  observation, 
laborious  reflection,  and  frequent  conversation,  than 
by  the  repeated  perusals  of  books,  to  which  his  im- 
portant occupations  would  not  permit  him  to  devote 
his  time ;  but  he  has  examined  and  re-examined  that 
knowledge  till  it  has  in  fact  become  his  own ;  recreat- 
ed by  combination,  established  by  practice  and  tested 
by  experience.  It  is  said,  his  mind  is  neither  rich 
nor  brill  iant,  but  capable  of  the  most  laborious  analysis, 
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and  the  most  patient  research— not  hasty  in  its  deci- 
sions, and  not  easily  changed  when  its  decisions  are 
formed.  Judgment  appears  to  be  his  prominent  in- 
tellectual feature,  and  in  the  examination  of  any 
object,  he  seldom  sufi'ers  it  to  be  darkened  by  pre- 
judice, or  warped  by  passion.  This  brief  sketch, 
my  lord,  will  satisfy  you  I  presume,  that  no  man 
could  be  chosen,  better  calculated  to  fill  the  dignified 
station  he  holds  under  this  government,  and  that  no 
man  could  be  more  cordially  and  sincerely  disposed 
to  further  the  interests  and  to  promote  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  country.  Mrs.  Monroe,  to 
%vhom  I  w^as  also  introduced,  is  a  lady  of  retired  and 
domestic  habits — not  ungraceful  and  apparently  very 
amiable.  Having  resided  in  Europe  with  her  hus- 
band, she  has  acquired  some  of  its  manners  and  a 
good  deal  of  its  polish.  She  receives  company  but 
returns  no  visits ; — she  seems  more  attached  to  the 
silence  and  peace  of  obscurity,  than  the  bustle,  confu- 
sion and  glare  of  public  assemblies  j  but  to  preserve 
the  custom  established  by  her  predecessor,  a  lady,  it 
is  said,  of  great  elegance  of  manners  and  much  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  she  gives  what  we  call  conserva- 
tioni,  but  what  is  here  termed  drawing  rooms,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  wishes  and  curiosity  of 
such  strangers  as  may  please  to  visit  her  and  the 
president.  These  conservationi  are  conducted  on 
principles  of  republican  simplicity,  and  are  widely 
different  from  the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the 
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Englkh  levees.  They  appeared  to  me,  howeve;, 
very  unpleasant.  Tlie  rooms  are  so  crowded,  the 
hum  of  voices  so  loud,  and  the  motion  of  the  compa- 
ny so  incessant,  that  the  possibility  of  continuing  a 
conversation  on  any  subject,  is  wholly  precluded, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  move  with  the  multitude,  by 
whom  you  are  jostled  every  instant,  without  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  "feast  of  reason,"  or  even  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  ^*^^ 

Mr.  Monroe  has  never  been  blessed  with  male 
issue,  and  what  is  remarkable,  out  of  the  five  presi- 
dents who  have  served  since  the  organization  of  this 
government,  but  one  has  had  sons.  I  mention  this 
merely  as  a  curious  circumstance.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  is  the  son  of  the 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  and  a  man 
of  great  talent,  information  and  industry.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, since  his  elevation  to  the  presidential  chair,  is 
said  to  have  discovered  much  sagacity  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  cabinet  counsel  or  executive  officers. 
These  are  the  secretaries  of  state,  war,  treasury,  navy, 
and  attorney  general,  all  of  whom,  with  one  excep- 
tion, possess  the  rare  gifts  of  nature  in  no  ordinary 
degree ;  and  who  have  already  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  walks  of  literature,  the  fields  of 
eloquence,  and  on  the  theatre  of  politics.  You  will 
understand  that  I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  these  re- 
marks the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (the  exception  I 
have  mentioned)  with  whom  I  have  no  acquaintance. 
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a?id  with  whom,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  say, 
the  American  public  seem  to  be  a  little  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Adams  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  paths 
of  literature  and  politics.  The  early  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  gene- 
ral knowledge  which  has  been  subsequently  augment- 
ed by  travel  observation  and  reflection.  He  was  once 
attached  to  tlie  party  by  whom  his  father  was  chosen 
president,  but  very  soon  after  the  republican  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  he  was  induced  to  change 
his  opinions,  and  to  abandon  what  might  have  been 
the  prejudices  of  education,  for  principles  which  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  conceived  to  be  more  consonant  to 
his  feelings,  and  more  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  motive  which  produced  the  change,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  thinking  it  originated  entirely  from 
principle,  and  that  his  feelings  and  sentiments  were 
more  in  harmony  and  unison  with  tlie  party  he  joined 
than  the  one  he  had  forsaken.  The  conduct  he  has 
since  pursued  has  evinced  the  integrity  of  his  mo- 
tives, and  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  his  party 
and  his  country ;  and  the  confidence  which  that  coun- 
try has  reposed  in  him,  is  an  evidence  that  she  also 
has  been  influenced  by  a  similar  opinion. 

Mr.  Adams  is  in  person  short,  thick,  and  fat,  re- 
sembling a  little  in  his  face,  the  portrait  of  his  father 
which  you  have  seen ;  and  neither  very  agreeable 
nor  very  repulsive.    He  is  between  forty-five  and 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  be  vigorous  and 
healtliy.  He  is  regular  in  his  habits,  and  moral  and 
temperate  in  his  life.  To  great  talent,  he  unites  un- 
ceasing industry  and  perseverance,  and  an  uncom- 
mon facility  in  the  execution  of  business.  Though 
he  has  read  much,  and  drank  "  deep  of  the  Pierian 
spring,"  he  seems  not  to  solicit  the  character  which 
literature  bestows,  and  what  will  seem  extraordinary 
to  you,  chooses  rather  to  be  ranked  among  men  of 
business  than  among  men  of  science. 

ISIr.  Adams  is  extremely  plain  and  simple,  both  in 
his  manners  and  habiliments;  and  labours  to  avoid 
alike  the  foolery  and  splendour  of  "  fantastic  fashion," 
and  the  mean  and  inelegant  costume  of  affected  ex- 
centricity.  He  is  evidently  well  skilled  in  the  rhe- 
torical art  on  which  he  has  lectured,  and  in  which  he 
displays  considerable  research  and  ability;  but  whe- 
ther he  succeeded  in  reducing  his  principles  to  prac- 
tice, while  a  member  of  the  senate,  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  I  should  infer,  how^ever,  that  his  speeches  were 
more  correct  and  polished,  if  they  were  not  more  elo- 
quent, than  those  of  his  coadjutors  in  legislation.  Yet 
after  all,  my  lord,  there  is  something  more  required  to 
complete  an  orator  than  the  mere  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  those  principles  which  rhetoricians  have  esta- 
Wished  as  the  ground  work  of  this  art.  If  there  be 
an  absence  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  talent,  or  want 
of  that  peculiar  enthusiasm,  which  propels  the  mind 
to  embrace  with  ardour  and  delight  the  profession  of 
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an  orator,  the  most  iniimate  and  accurate  knowledge 
or  the  most  perfect  dexterity  in  tlie  use  of  the  "  rheto- 
rician's tools"'  will  be  inadequate  to  produce  excel- 
lence. And,  however  skilfully  a  man  may  round  his 
periods  and  balance  his  sentences,  select  his  phrases 
or  direct  their  harmony;  without  that  etheri;il 
and  incomprehensible  power  which  gives  animation 
to  matter,  sweeps  through  nature  like  the  ligiitning  of 
Heaven,  and  creates  and  embodies  and  unfolds  ;  he 
will  still  be  cold  and  tame  and  spiritless,  correct  in- 
deed but  frigid,  regular  but  insensible.  From  what 
I  can  learn,  Mr.  Adams,  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
talent,  did  not  attain  the  first  rank  among  American 
orators.  He  wanted  enthusiasm  and  fire ;  he  want- 
ed that  nameless  charm,  which  in  oratory  as  well  as 
poetry,  delights  and  facinates,  and  leads  the  soul  cap- 
tive, without  the  desire  of  resistance,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  error. 
In  the  higher  grades  of  eloquence,  where  the  passions 
are  excited  and  acted  on,  and  the  whole  mind  wrought 
up  to  a  kind  of  phrenzy  by  weakening  the  dominion  of 
reason,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  excell ;  but  in  close  ar- 
gumentation, in  logical  analysis,  in  amplification 
and  regular  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
inferior  to  none.  With  great  knowledge  of  art, 
he  was  however  defective  in  the  ars  celare  artem, 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  an 
orator.  His  personal  appearance  too,  which  is 
not   very  prepossessing    or    agreeable^  must  have 
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operated  against  him  and  rendered  his  elociucn'ce 
less  effective  and  resistless.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  he  was  considerably  above  mediocrity,  and 
maintained  a  character  as  an  orator,  inferior  to  but 
few  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Adams's  prominant  inclination,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  political.  To  be  eminent  as  a  statesman 
is  his  predominant  ambition;  and  I  doubt  not  he 
will  attain  this  character  from  the  nature  of  his  mind 
and  the  tenor  of  his  studies.  Much  indeed  is  re- 
quired to  form  a  statesman.  He  must  have  a  mind 
that  will  enable  him  in  some  degree,  to  remove  the 
veil  of  futurity ;  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
past ;  to  yield  to  the  government  of  reason,  and  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  attractions  of  passion.  "He 
must  comprehend,"  says  Mirabeau*,  "  all  the  defects 
of  our  social  existence,  discern  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment of  which  we  are  susceptible,  calculate  the  ad- 
vantages that  result  from  the  possession  of  liberty, 
estimate  the  danger  of  confusion  and  tumult,  study 
the  art  of  preparing  men  for  felicity  and  conduct 
them  towards  perfection,  by  the  plainest  and  most 
obvious  paths.  His  survey  must  extend  beyond  or- 
dinary limits ;  he  must  examine  climates,  deliberate 
on  circumstances,  and  yield  to  events  without  suffer- 
ing them  to  master  him." 

To  extensive  research  and  general  knowledge,  Mr. 
A.  adds  great  powers  of  observation.  His  residence  as 

•  Gallery  of  Portraits,  by  Morabeau. 
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minister  at  tlie  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peters- 
burg; has  enlarged  his  stack  of  facts,  Qnd  rendered 
his  information  more  correct  and  practical.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  statesmen  wlio  tlieorise  vvjien  expe- 
rience can  afiord  its  aid,  and  avoids  the  application  of 
abstract  piinciples,  when  plainer  and  more  obvious 
ones  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 
He  is  sedate,  circumspect,  and  cautious;  reserved, 
but  not  distant;  grave,  but  not  repulsive.  He  re- 
ceives, but  seldom  communicates,  and  discerns  with 
great  quickness,  motives  however  latent,  and  inten^ 
tions  however  concealed  by  the  contorsions  of  cun- 
ning, or  the  drapery  of  hypocricy^  Tiiis  penetration 
seems  to  be  intuitive  and  natural,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  mere  acquaintance  with  men,  or  a  long  and  inti- 
mate association  with  the  different  classes  of  society. 
It  is  the  operation  of  native  judgment  and  not  the 
exercise  of  acquired  cunning.  This  excellence  is 
common  to  the  people  of  the  east,  but  whether  it  ori- 
ginates from  education  or  from  any  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  the  physical  powers,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
master  of  tlie  theory  of  Helvetius  and  Godwin  to  de- 
termine. Mr.  Adams  has  more  capacity  than  genius  ; 
he  can  comprehend  better  than  he  can  invent;  and 
execute  nearly  as  rapidly  as  he  can  design. 

Though  as  a  public  minister,  he  had  no  great  op- 
portunity to  display  his  powers,  yet,  from  the  little 
he  exhibited,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  ability 
in  that  character.  He  has  all  the  penetration,  shrude- 
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ness,  and  perseverence,  necessary  to  constitute  an 
able  diplomatist,  united  with  the  capacity  to  per- 
ceive, and  the  eloquence  to  enforce,  what  would  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  his  country.* 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  good  writer.  A  state  paper  of  his 
which  I  have  lately  seen,  is  composed  with  great 
ability,  and  though  not  sufficiently  condenced,  evin- 
ces much  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, with  which  he  is  evidently  well  acciuainted. 
In  short,  my  lord,  there  is  no  public  character  in 
the  United  States,  that  has  more  intellectual  power, 
the  moral  inclination  to  be  more  useful,  or  that  will 
labour  with  greater  assiduity  to  discharge  the  impor- 
tant duties  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  the  same 
gentleman,  to  whom  you  were  introduced  at  Paris, 
and  though  he  possesses  great  dignity,  wants  the 
graceful  elegance  of  manners  of  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spoken.  What  he  was  thought  of  in  France 
I  cannot  inform  you ;  but  it  is  impossible  he  could 
have  succeeded  amidst  the  polite  and  splendid  frip- 
pery of  the  Parisian  circles — the  courtly  nonsense, 
and  graceful  and  elegant  nonchalance  of  a  French 
politician,  must  have  been  strikingly  and  ludicrously 
contrasted  by  the  republican  simplicity  and  awkward 
movements  of  the  American  minister.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  situation  he  now 

*  See  his  correspondence  with  Don  OniS;  the  Spanish  minister 
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holds,  by  tiie  I'orce  of  native  genius.    It  appears  he 
was  employed   in  his  early  life   in   an   occupation 
which  is  now  unfortunately  too  much  degraded,  but 
which  ought  to  be  more  highly  esteemed.     I  mean 
that  of  "  teaching   the  young  idea  how   to   shoot.'* 
liis  next  career  was  at  the  bar,  at  which  he  rapidly 
acquired  both  emolument  and  reputation.     The  ex- 
cellence 'of  his  understanding,  and  the   superiority 
of  his  intellect,  soon  brought  him  into  public  life, 
where  he  displayed  to  advantajje,  those  powers  with 
which  nature  had  so  eminently  gifted  him.     He  be- 
came ambassador  to  France,  and  while  in  that  capa- 
city,  was  appointed  secretary  of  \var,   and  lastly 
chosen   minister  of  finance.      In  all  these  various 
situations  he  has  never  failed  to  discover  the  sanve 
powers  and  energies  of  mind,  and  the  same  acuteness 
and  depth  of  penetration  :  he  has  literally  tlie  metis 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  and  the  vigorous  and  athletic 
appearance  of  his  body  serves  as  an  unerring  index 
to  the  force  and  energy  of  his  intellect.    It  is  invi- 
dious to  make  comparisons ;  but  it  is  by  compari- 
sons we  are  often  enabled  to  arrive  at  truth.     I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
gentlemen   of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.      Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Crawford,  are  alike  distinguished 
by  integrity  of  understanding;  but  the  latter  has 
more  quickness,  and  the  former  a  greater  range  of 
mind.    In  the  specimens  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
which  are  preserved  here  only  in  the  ephemeral  and 
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fugitive  columns  of  newspapers,  and  which  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, Mr.  Crawford  evinces  some  vigor  of  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  some  brilliancy  of  thought. 
Mr.  Monroe  has  never  wished  to  excel  in  the  flowery 
partarre  of  fancy;  his  compositions  display  only  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
sense,  without  any  of  the  frippery  and  fastooning  of 
rhetoric,  or  the  meretrecious  and  extrinsic  drapary  of 
imagination.  Mr.  Monroe  has  more  practical  know- 
ledgcbutis  less  prompt  in  his  decisions.  Mr.  Crawford 
has  greater  powers  of  invention,  but  is  less  skilful  in 
combination.  Mr.  Monroe  has  had  more  experience, 
but  Mr.  Crawford,  from  a  better  memory  and  a  supe- 
rior quickness  of  comprehension,  has  treasured  up  as 
many  results,  and  acquired  as  many  facts.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's knowledge  of  mankind  is  more  correct  and  more 
practical, but  he  w^ants  Mr.  Crawford's  energy  to  ren- 
der it  extensively  useful.  In  political  shrewdness,  mo- 
X  ral  integrity,  and  intellectual  acquirements,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  nearly  equal.  With  this  brief  parallel, 
I  shall  dismiss  these  gentlemen,  and  proceed  at  your 
desire,  to  sketch  the  pourtraits  of  the  secretary  of  war 
and  the  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  young  man,  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age:  his  form  is  above  the  middle  size,  but 
meagre,  bony  and  slender :  his  face  wants  beauty, 
but  his  eye  possesses  all  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of 
genius.    He  is  a  native  of  the  south,  and  has,  I  under- 
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,stadn  been  educated  for  the  bar.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  enter  into  any  abstract  speculations  on. 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  human  intellect. 
On  this  subject  much  ingenuity  and  learning  have 
beea  wasted,  and  the  visionary  theories  of  Buffon, 
Raynal,  &c.  have  been  laid  aside  as  the  lumber  of  the 
schools,  or  the  idle  sportings.  of  fancy ;  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  some  climates  are  more 
propetious  to  genius,  and  the  rapid  developement  of 
the  intellectual  powers  than  others.  The  soft  and 
voluptuous  climate  of  Ionia,  for  example,  is  better 
adapted  to  nourish  and  expand  the  genius  of  man, 
than  the  inclement  blasts  and  "  thick  Beotian  air"  of 
northern  latitudes.  Be  this  however,  as  it  may; 
whether  Mr.  Calhoun  be  indebted  to  climate,  to  na* 
ture,  or  to  circumstances  for  the  powers  he  possesses, 
he  13  unquestionably  an  extraordinary  young  man. 
He  started  up,  on  the  theatre  of  legislation,  a  politi- 
cal Roscius,  and  astonished  the  veterans  around  him 
by  the  power  of  his  mind,  and  the  singularity  and 
resistlessness  of  his  eloquence.  He  has  the  ingenui- 
ty without  the  sophistry  of  Godwin,  to  whose  mind 
1  think  his  bears  no  trifling  analogy.*  On  all  subjects 
whether  abstract  or  ordinary,  whether  political  or 
moral,  he  thinks  with  a  rapidity  that  no  difficulties 
can  resist,  and  with  a  novelty  that  never  fails  to  de- 

*  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr,  Godwin,  are  alike  conspicuous  for 
what  1  call  ingenuity,  as  conlradistinguished  from  imagination. 
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light.  He  has  the  brilliancy*  without  the  ornament 
of  Burke,  the  fire  without  the  literature  of  Pitt. 
With  an  invention,  which  never  abandons  him,  and 
whose  fertility  astonishes,  he  seems  to  loath  the  pa- 
rade of  rhetoric,  and  the  glitter  and  decorations  of  art. 
His  stile  of  eloquence  is  peculiar  and  extraordina- 
ry ;  without  any  apparent  pageantry  of  imagination,  or 
any  of  the  flower-woven  beauties  of  language,  he  seizes 
on  the  mind ;  which,  like  the  unfortunate  bird  under 
the  influence  of  fascination,  becomes  passive  and  obe- 
dient to  the  power  it  neither  can  nor  wishes  to  resist. 
In  the  "  tempest  and  whirlwind"  of  his  eloquence,  his 
argumentation  is  so  rapid,  his  thoughts  are  so  novel, 
and  his  conclusions  so  unexpected,  yet  apparently 
correct,  that  you  can  neither  anticipate  nor  think ; 
the  attention  is  rivetted,  and  the  mind  occupied  alone 
with  the  subject  which  he  Is  handling,  and  it  is  not 
imti!  the  fascination  of  his  manner  has  subsided  that 
you  feel  inclined  to  reason,  or  become  capable  of  de- 
tecting his  errors.  Even  then,  his  witchery  lingers 
on  the  imagination,  and  casts  a  veil  over  the  judgment 
which  it  cannot  immediately  remove,  and  which,  in  op- 
position to  the  strongest  efforts,  tends  to  obscure  its 
perceptions  and  to  v/eaken  its  energies,  I  have  heard 
gentlemen,  who  were  associated  v.  ith  him,  declare,  that 
when  he  spoke,  they  were  for  some  time  after  he  had 

*  Brilliancy  is  here  applied  to  genius.   . 
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closed,  unable  to  remove  the  9pell  by  which  they  were 
bound,  and  that  even  by  condensing  almost  to  obscu- 
rity, they  could  not  answer  the  whole  of  his  nume- 
rous arguments  and  ingenious  deductions,  without  oc- 
cupying too  much  of  the  time  of  the  house.  And 
yet,  he  has  never  been  known  to  attempt  but  one 
rhetorical  flourish,  and  in  that  he  unfortunately 
failed.  His  oratorical  style  has  none  of  the  em- 
beiishments  of  art,  or  the  witcheries  of  fancy, 
but  is  almost  to  dryness,  plain,  unadorned  and 
concise.  He  has  nothing  in  him  poetical — his  crea- 
>tions  are  not  those  of  imagination,  in  which  I  think 
he  is  somewhat  deficient.  You  never  see  him  em- 
ployed in  weaving  garlands,  or  strewing  flowers  on 
your  path;  he  never  strives  to  "lap  in  Elysi- 
um," or  to  delight  in  the  rainbow  colors  and  eractic 
blaze  of  fancy.  His  light  is  the  light  of  reason, 
clear,  unrefracted  and  luminous. 

Between  oratory  and  poetry,  there  is,  I  conceive, 
an  essential  difference.  Conviction  is  the  object 
of  the  orator,  and  pleasure  that  of  the  poet.  The 
powers  of  mind  necessary  to  produce  those  dif- 
ferent results  are  not  the  same :  reason  governs  the 
one,  and  imagination  the  other.  The  former  is  con- 
fiiied  to  argument  and  truth,  the  latter  to  imagery 
and  sentiment.  The  orator,  analyzes  and  reason?, 
compares  and  deduces ;  the  poet  combines  and  iml- 
tates ; 
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"  His  eye  In  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,     • 

Doth  glance  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Heaven, 

and  embodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown." 
The  orator  must  exist  in  the  living  world ;  the  poet 
may  live  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation.  Memory 
and  judgment  are  the  powers  employed  by  the  for- 
mer, imagination  and  invention,  those  exercised  by 
the  latter.  In  moving  the  heart  and  exciting  the  pas- 
sions they  differ  only  in  the  means  employed  to  pro- 
duce this  effect;  and  in  this  alone  they  approximate. 
The  examples  are  numerous  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  these  positions.  Cicero  was  a  great  orator, 
but  a  bad  poet ;  Pope  was  a  great  poet,  but  a  bad 
orator.  In  short,  oratory  and  poetry  have  never  been 
united  in  one  individual.  But  to  return.  With 
all  the  excellencies  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn has  some  great  faults ;  "  il  n,  appartient/^ 
says  the  duke  de  la  Rochefocault, ''  qu'aux  grands 
hommes  d* avoir  degrands  defauts.-^  He  wants,  I 
think,  consistency  and  perseverance  of  mind,  and 
seems  incapable  of  long  continued  and  patient  inves- 
tigation. What  he  does  not  see  at  the  first  examina- 
tion,  he  seldom  takes  pains  to  search  for ;  but  still  the 
lightning  glance  of  his  mind  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  analyzes,  never  fails  to  furnish  him  with 
all  that  may  be  necessary  for  his  immediate  purposes. 
In  his  legislative  career,  which  though  short,  was 
uncommonly  luminous ;  his  love  of  novelty,  and  his 
apparent  solicitude  to  astonish  were  so  great,  that  he 
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has  occasionally  been  known  to  go  beyond  even  the 
dreams  of  political  visionaries,  and  to  propose  schemes 
which  were  in  their  nature  impracticable  or  injurious, 
and  which  he  seemed  to  offer  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  the  affluence  of  his  mind,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  his  ingenuity.  Youth,  and  the  necessary  want 
of  experience,  may  be  pled  as  an  apology  for  liis  excen- 
tricities  of  conduct,  and  his  apparent  aberations.  The 
wisdom  of  age,  and  a  more  correct  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  things,  will  doubtless  allay 
the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  lessen  the  fervor  of  his 
temperament.     Like  our  excentric  countryman,  Dar- 
w  in,  he  is  capable  of  broaching  new  theories,  but  wants 
the  persevering  investigation,  tension  of  thought,  and 
patience  of  judgment,  necessary  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity, or  to  render  them  beneficial.    Men  like  these  are 
often  both  very  serviceable  and  injurious  to  societv. 
In  such  a  body  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  assem- 
bled, such  a  man's  sphere  of  usefulness  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  or  defined.     Amidst  the  variety  of 
schemes  his  ingenuity  suggests,  and  his  restless  emu- 
lation urges  him  to  propose,  many  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  be  practicable ;  and  though  he  cannot  him- 
self pause  to  mature  them,  the  mass  of  mind  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  on  which  he  blazes,  will  reduce 
them  to  shape,  and  give  to  his  ingenious  novelties  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."    In  short,  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  one  of  those  beings  whom  you  can  only  trace  like 
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the  comet,,  by  the  light  which  he  casts  upon  his  path, 
or  the  blaze  which  he  leaves  in  his  train.  But 
the  situation  to  which  he  has  recently  been  ele- 
elevated,  has,  I  fear,  abridged  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, and  as  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
occupied  every  tongue  during  the  sessions  of  tlie 
national  legislature,  may  dwindle  into  obscurity,  but 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

i  must  now  introduce  you  to  another  prominent 
personage,  who  figures  in  this  government,  and  of 
whom  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count. Mr.  AVirt,  the  attorney  general  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary 
and  forensic  labours.  In  his  person,  he  is  more  at- 
tractive and  elegant,  and  in  his  manners  more  grace- 
ful and  easy,  than  either  of  the  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned.  Mr.  Wirt  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
like  Socrates,  owes  his  bemg  to  parents  who  existed 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Without  a  regular  or 
academic  education,  without  patronage,  and  widiout 
influential  and  powerful  connexi(ms,  he  has  made  his 
ivay  through  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  the  sphere  of  eminence  in  which  he  now 
revolves.  His  example  furnishes  another  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  this  government,  which  opens  so 
easy  a  way  to  genius,  industry  and  exertion.  Mr. 
Wirt  in  his  youth,  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliant 
and  romantic  fancy,  and  a  facility  in  the  acquisition 
of  know  ledge.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  left 
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under  (he  guardianship  of  Dr.  ilunf,  of  Montgo- 
mery comity,  in  th.e  state  of  Mar  vla?id,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  Greek  aiid  Latin 
Ian2;ua2;es,  in  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  instruct  his 
ward.  In  a  few  years  the  guardian  paid  the  debt  oi 
nature,  and  left  his  young  charge  to  buffet  the  storms 
of  life  as  he  could.  The  death  of  Dr.  Hunt  not  only 
deprived  Wirt,  but  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  teach- 
er, and  an-excellent. friend, and  the  loss  Vvas  deemed 
irreparable  unless  supplied  by  Wirt  liimself,  who 
had  made  no  inconsiderable  proficiency  ia  the  dead 
lan^uao-es  and  other  branches  of  knov.  ledge,  and  who, 
as  he  was  now  without  fortune  and  destitute  of  other 
means  of  support,  consented  to  officiate  as  preceptor. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  only  until  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  wath  the  principles  of  the  legal 
science  under  the  direction  of  judge  Edwards,  w-itli 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  in  whose 
house  he  boarded  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion. It  was  during  his  residence  in  this  part  of 
Montgomery,  that  he  formed  a  juvenile  attachment, 
which  was  either  not  reciprocated,  or  which  was  not 
sufficiently  ardent  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time ;  it, 
however,  called  forth  the  exertion  of  his  muse,  and 
the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  the  letters  which  he  address- 
ed to  the  young  lady  are  said  to  have  been  replete 
with  all  the  imagery  of  poetry,  and  all  the  common 
place  of  love.  Being  now  prepared  for  the  practice 
of  the  law,  but  entirely  destitute  of  funds,  a  neighbor 


and  a  friend,  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  and  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Fauquier,  in 
Virginia,  his  point  of  destination,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  had  not  been  long  at  the  bar 
before  he  entered  into  the  connubial  state,  and 
become  the  husband  of  a  respectable  young  lady 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided. 

Whether  he  conceived  his  marriage  premature  and 
unfortunate,  or  whether  an  improper  association  with 
some  dissipated  and  dissolute  young  men  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood, was  the  cause  of  his  intemperance,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  Mr.  Wirt  became  attach- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  for  some  years 
led  a  life  offensive  to  himself,  and  painful  to  the  more 
moral  and  virtuous  part  of  his  friends.  It  was  about 
this  period  too  that  he  began  to  relish  the  visionary 
tiieories  of  Godwin,  and  to  imbibe  the  intoxicating, 
but  deadly  poison  of  infidelity.  A  cloud  hung  over 
his  prospects,  his  wife  left  tliis  world,  and  his  disso- 
lute life  and  dangerous  opinions  excluded  him  from 
professional  business.  To  this  melancholy  blank  in 
his  early  existence,  he  alludes  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
his  "British  Spy,"  written  in  1803.  "It  is,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  at  this  giddy  period  of  life,  when  a  series  of 
dissolute  courses  have  debauched  the  purity  and  in- 
nocense  of  the  heart,  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  under- 
standing, and  converted  her  sound  and  wholesome 
operations  into  a  little  more  than  a  set  ot  feverish 
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starts  ami  incoherent  and  delirious  dreams ;  it  is  iu 
such  a  situation  that  a  new  fangled  theory  is  welcom- 
ed as  an  anuisins;  guest,  and  deism  is  embraced  as  a 
balmy  comforter  against  the  pangs  of  an  oftcjnded 
conscience,"     While  under  the   influence  of  these 
feelings,  and  leading  tliis  kind  of  life,  he  composed  a 
comic  piece  called  trie  "County  Court  Lawyer,"  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  presented  to   the  public. 
Among  the  dramatic  personm  of  this  little  farce,  on 
which,  as  I  have  never  seen  it,  I  can  give  no  opinion, 
a   gentleman   now  in  congress,  and  a  man  of  great 
merit,  from  Virginia,  figured  under  the  name  of  Blun- 
derbuss.    It  would  be  gratifying  to  have  a  view  of 
this  juvenile  effort  of  his  comic  muse,  imperfect  as  it 
must  have  been  from  his  ignorance  of  stage  effect, 
and  his  probable  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  art 
dramatiqne.    As  a  Jew  d'esprit  however,  I  doubt  not 
it  possessed  some  merit,  and  was  read  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction by  his  friends.     I  have  been  informed  that 
about  this  time,  while  still  trammelled  by  habits  of  in- 
temperance, and  floating  amidst  the  dark  and  dreary 
wilds  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  a  friend  to  the  rustic  church  of  the 
divine,  he  so  eloquently  and  poetically  describes  in 
his  "  Spy."   He  entered  and  took  his  seat ;  he  neither 
noticed  the  congregation  nor  the  sightless  Demos- 
thenes that  addressed  him,  and  was  fast  sinking  into 
the  arms  of  the  drowsy  deity,  when  instinctively,  and 
with  an  impulse  he  could  neither  control  nor  repress. 
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he  staried  from  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  as  if  struck 
by  electiicity,  and  gave  his  whole  attention-  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  preacher  whose  bursts  of  eloquence 
had  thus  roused  him  from  his  stupor  and  rivetted  his 
every  faculty  as  if  by  enchantment.  What  moral 
elfect  the  eloquence  of  doctor  Waddell  had  upon 
Mr.  Wirt,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  soon  after  this  event,  he  abandoned  his  for- 
mer associates,  and  removed  to  Richmond,  where 
he  underwent  a  radical  change  in  his  religious  opi- 
nions and  moral  feelings,  and  was  chosen  by  the  then 
governor  of  the  state,  Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  his  privy 
councellors.  From  that  epoch  he  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  His 
"  Spy"  g^v^  ^^i^  ^  reputation  which  his  eloquence 
at  the  bar  tended  to  establish,  and  the  fortune  and 
respectability  of  the  !ady  to  whom  he  is  now  united, 
enlarged  tlie  circle  of  his  friends,  and  extended  his 
sphere  of  action.  He  has  recently  endeavored  to  add 
to  the  just  fame  he  has  acquired,  by  the  publication 
of  a  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  whose  eloquence  he  seems 
to  admire  a  little  too  much,  and  whose  character  he 
has,  on  all  occasions,  been  fond  of  pourtraying.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
adopted  state,  the  vacant  situation  of  senator  of  the 
United  States  was  offered  him  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  a  few  sessions  ago,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
it.  Since  that,  he  has  been  elevated  by  the  president, 
to  the  post  he  now  holds,  which  I  presume  is  more 
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agreeable  to  his  feelings  and  more  consistent  with 
his  professional  pursuits  and  studies,  to  which  he  has 
been,  for  many  years,  assiduously  devoted.  I  must 
now  beg  leave  to  close  this  rapid  biographical  outline. 
As  an  apology  for  its  defects,  I  have  nothing  to  offer. 
The  facts  it  contains  have  been  furnished  me  by  those 
who  have  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wirt,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  notwithstanding  its 
brevity  and  imperfections,  will  be  regarded  by  you 
with  some  little  interest.  Of  the  literary  productions  of 
Mr.  Writ,  the  general  character  is  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing, redundancy  of  rhetorical  embelishment,  and  a 
fondness  for  poetical  imagery.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  his  mind  is  fancy,  the  uncontrolled  indulgence 
of  which  often  leads  him  into  extravagant  hyperboles, 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  sober  dictates  of  sound 
sense,  and  the  cannons  of  correct  taste.  The  remarks 
which  Johnson  applies  to  Collins,  may  be,  I  think,  not 
inaptly  applied  to  the  subject  of  these  observations. 
"  He  loves  faries,  genii,  giants  and  monsters ;  he 
delights  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchant- 
ment, to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
and  to  repose  by  the  water  falls  of  Elysian  gardens.'** 
Mr.  Wirt  does  not  seem  to  search  for  imagery,  or  to 
labor  after  the  splendid  but  fugitive  coloring  of  fancy. 
From  the  native  fertility  of  his  imagination,  this  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  and  new  creations  spring  up 

*  Doctor  Johnson's  Life  of  Collins, 
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in  his  mind  unexpected,  but  not  unsolicited.  There 
is  a  want  of  simplicity  and  chastity  however  in  his 
compositions,  which  can  only  be  imputed  to  his  occa- 
sional love  of  extravagance,  and  his  fondness  for 
poetical  embelishment.  The  subjects  in  which  he 
excels,  and  in  which  he  displays  the  best  specimens 
«f  his  stile  of  writing,  are  those  of  elocution  and  ora- 
tory, which  may  be  found  interspersed  throughout 
all  his  literary  works.  His  stile  of  speaking  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  his  stile  of  writing,  and  blazes  not 
^infrequently  with  the  effulgence  of  Curranien  elo- 
quence ;  but  the  splendor  of  Curranis  only  calculat- 
ed for  the  modern  rostrum,  and  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  in  the  senate,  can  only  sparkle  on  the  fancy, 
without  exciting  the  heart,  and  play  around  the  ima- 
^nation  without  rousing  the  feelings  or  convincing 
the  judgment.  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  so  strong  a 
propensity  generally  among  the  Virginian  orators,  for 
this  species  of  glitter  and  rodomontade.  Curran, 
with  all  his  genius,  founded  a  school  of  false  eloquence, 
to  which,  many  in  this  country  wish  to  belong,  and 
glory  in  being  considered  as  pupils.  Philips  has  car- 
ried in  Ireland,  his  master's  stile  to  an  unnatural 
pitch,  and  what  was  exuberance  in  Curran,  has  be- 
come intoUerable  fustian  in  him.  Into  this  absurdity 
and  error  some  of  the  Virginian  speakers  have  also 
fallen,  from  extravagance  of  admiration,  want  of 
judgment,  and  badness  of  taste.  As  an  example,  I 
was  lately  present  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
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when  a  Virginian,  of  some  reputation,  made  a  very 
inflated  and  gorgeous  apostrophe  to  the  common  law, 
but  instead  of  exciting  tears,  as  he  supposed  on  so 
pathetic  an  occasion,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and 
the  poor  orator's  swollen  apostrophe  fell  dead-born 
from  his  mouth,  to  his  infinite  mortification. 

Whatever  were  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Wirt 
may  have  fallen,  at  the  commencement  of  his  orato- 
rical career,  from  false  imitation,  and  a  brilliant  fan- 
cy, his  good  sense  has  since  enabled  him  to  shun  them, 
and  to  adopt  a  more  chaste  and  correct  stile  of  speak- 
ing. As  you  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  of  his  speeches,  I  will  send  you  a  few  extracts 
from  one  of  his  specimens  of  oratory,  in  the  case  of 
Aaron  Burr,  who  was  tried,  some  years  ago,  for  trea- 
son. The  orator,  after  describing  the  character  of 
Burr,  proceeds  to  give  the  following  picture  of  Blan- 
nerhasset,  an  Irishman,  who  had  come  to  this  country 
to  avoid  what  he  called  persecution,  and  who  had 
retired  to  a  beautiful  island,  in  the  Ohio  :  "  But  he 
carried  with  him,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  taste,  science  and 
wealth,  and  '  lo  the  desart  smiled.'  Possessing  him- 
self of  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon 
it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it  with  every  romantic  em- 
belishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery  that  Shenstone 
might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him  ;  music  that 
might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his ; 
an  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him ; 
a  phylogophical  apparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secret? 
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and  mysteries  ot  nature ;  peace,  tranquillity  and  in- 
nocence shed  their  mingled  deliglUs  around  him,  and 
to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who 
is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced 
with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresis- 
tible, had  blessed  him  with  her  love,  and  made  him 
the  father  of  her  children.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
peace,  this  innocence,  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of 
the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  des- 
troyer comes ;  he  comes  to  turn  this  paradise  into 
hell ;  yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach, 
and  no  monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of 
their  unfortunate  possessor,  ^\'arns  him  of  the  ruin 
that  is  coming  upon  him."  Blannerhasset  is  caught 
in  the  toils  which  tlie  arch  traitor  has  set  to  insnare 
him,  and  he  becomes  a  willing  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  result  is  thus  described  by  the  orator : 
*'No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene;  it  has 
become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste ;  his  books  are 
abandoned  ;  his  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown  aside; 
his  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon 
the  air  in  vain ;  he  likes  it  not ;  his  ear  no  longer 
drinks  the  rich  melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the 
trumpet's  clangor,  and  the  cannon's  roar ;  even  the 
prattle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects 
him  ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto 
touched  his  bosom  with  ecstacy  so  unspeakable,  is 
now  unfelt  and  unseen.  His  enchanted  island  is 
destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a  desart ;  and  in  a  few 
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months  we  find  the  tender  and  beautiful  partner  of 
his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  *  permitted  not  the  winds 
of  summer  to  visit  too  roughly,'  we  see  her  shivering, 
at  midnight,  on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as 
they  fell  Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded 
from  his  interest  and  happiness,  thus  seduced  from 
the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,  thus  confounded 
in  the  toils  which  were  deliberately  spread  for  him 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius 
of  another;  this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone,  and 
made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  his  grand  drama 
of  guilt  and  treason ;  this  man  is  to  be  called  the  prin- 
cipal offender ;  while  he,  by  whom  he  was  thus  plung- 
ed and  steeped  in  misery,  is  comparatively  innocent-— 
a  mere  accessary.  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor 
the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion  so 
monstrous  and  absurd ;  so  shocking  to  the  soul ;  so 
revolting  to  reason.*' 

By  comparing  these  passages  with  some  of  Curran's 
crim  con  speeches,  you  will  discover  a  strong  simili- 
tude, and  an  evident  imitation ;  though  the  American 
orator  falls  short  of  his  Irish  prototype  in  picturesque 
eiFect  and  in  splendor  of  painting.  I  will  detain  you 
no  longer.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Washington, — — ,  1818. 

Lord  B 

There  is  no  subject  about  which  mankind  have 
been  kept  in  such  continued  and  stupid  ignorance,  as 
that  of  their  own  natural  and  unalienable  rights. 
False  and  mistaken  conceptions  of  religion,  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom,  and  the  usurpation  of  power,  have 
precluded  the  consciousness  of  these  rights,  or  sup- 
pressed every  effort  to  vindicate  and  assert  them. 
Man,  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  trampled  upon  his 
fellow  man,  and  despotism,  aided  by  the  fiends  of 
iiuperstition  and  ignorance,  has  been  the  scourge  of 
society.    Passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were 
unceasingly  inculcated,  and  all  idea  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  was  held  in  utter  abhorence  and 
contempt.    The  followers  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
profligate  Loyola,  about  two  centuries  ago,  removed 
the  veil  which  had  shrouded  the  human  intellect, 
and  convinced  the  world  that  all  civil  power  emi- 
nates  from  the  people.    No  truth  can  be  more  mani- 
fest than  this,  whatever  may  have  been  the  exertions 
of  pensioned  and  prostituted  writers  to  conceal  it. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware,  my  lord,  of  the  industry 
and  labor  which  have  been  employed  to  prove  the 
divine  origin  of  monarchies,  their  antiquity  and  uni- 
versality.   The  Jews,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyp- 
tians, Indians,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans 
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and  Gauls,  have  been  produced  as  examples,  and 
Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,*  Xenophon,  and  a  host 
of  ancients,  have  been  cited  as  authorities  to  esta- 
blish the  superior  excellence  of  that  species  of  go- 
vernment. But  those  examples  and  authorities  still 
prove  nothing  but  that  mankind  were  ignorant  of 
their  natural  and  civil  rights,  and  that  the  kingly 
authority  was  either  usurped  by  fraud  and  violence, 
or  sanctioned  by  usage.t  Antiquity  does  not  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  any  thing.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  ignorance,  combined  Mith  superstition, 
might  have  led  men  in  the  infancy  of  society,  to  dele- 
gate power  to  a  favorite  chief,  or  one  of  their  compa- 
nions who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  wisdom, 
his  valor,  or  his  personal  strength.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  this  man  could,  by  fraud,  violence, 
or  the  influence  of  superstition,  render  his  authority 
durable  and  hereditary.    Posterity  would  of  course 

*  Aristotle  has  been  made  to  advocate  every  kind  of  government. 

+  The  origin  of  kings  is  thus  explained  by  a  very  old  and  very 
learned  writer,  Cragius  on  feuds — "  When  many  things  "were 
acted  wrathfully,  lustfully  and  avariciously,  the  best  man  of  a 
society  was  chosen,  who  might  take  cognizance  of  the  offence  or 
injury,  and  determine  what  was  equal  among  neighbors.  Thus 
vfere  jud£-es  constituted  in  every  city,  for  the  sake  of  distributing 
justice.  Tliese  were  called  king's  ,•  for  kings  ^t  the  beginning 
were  no  more  than  judges,  having  their  denomination  from  ruling. 
Each  presided  over  his  own  city,  that  is,  administered  justice. 
Hence  that  multitude  of  kings  in  Holy  Writ."  Sir  W.  Temple, 
and  Bracton  have  given  the  same  origin  to  kings.  See  aUo 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  Suarez,  Hobbs,  and  Belarxnine, 
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submit  without  resistance,  either  from  an  -ignorance 
of  their  own  inherent  rights  or  from  an  unwillingness 
to  disturb  tlie  peace  and  tranquillity  of  society.   The 
accumulation  of  power  in  certain  families,  tbrougl^  a 
succession  of  ages,  Avould  necessarily  give  it  the  sa- 
credness  of  right,  tlie  imposing  grandeur  of  divine  ori- 
gin ;  and  fraud  and  ambition  would  not  fail  to  urge 
its  possessors  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
liberty  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  tlie  subject,  were 
mere  concessions  of  clemency  and  mercy.    The  des- 
potism of  rulers,   originating  eitlier  from  intrinsic 
cruelty  of  heart,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
.the  citizen,  has  sometimes,  indeed,  produced  sangui- 
nary revolutions,  and  plunged  mankind  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.     But  still  darkness  enveloped  them, 
and  a  government  which  should  guarantee  their  rights 
and   insure  their  happiness,  was  beyond  their  grasp 
and  buried  in  darkness  and  mystery.    The  republics 
of  antiquity  were  not  founded  on  correct  notions  of 
liberty,    and   even    the    polished   and   enlightened 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  distinct  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  man. 
Hence  have  originated  these  perpetual  vacilations 
between  the  extremes  of  despotism  and  popular  licen- 
tiousness which  so  often  occurred  at  Athens  and  at 
Rome.     To  avoid  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  and 
M  ithout  a  knowledge  of  a  more  perfect  system,  men 
have  frequently   chosen  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
their  rulers  rather  than  run  the  chance  of  being  pre- 
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cipitated  into  the  honors  of  poi)ular  violence  and 
licentious  faction. 

In  every  age,  political  writers  have  endeavored  to 
remedy  tlie  defects  of  existing  governments  by  new 
theories,  and  the  labors  of  Plato,  Moore,  Harrington, 
Nedham,  Godwin  and  otliers,  in  tlie  cause  of  human 
ri|(its,  have  been  given  to  the  world,  without  benefit 
and  without  advantage,  because  their  systems  could 
only  exist  in  the  visions  of  fancy,  and  were  wholly 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  But  yet,  my 
lord,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  men  to  pro- 
duce a  system  of  government  that  should  be  eflectual 
in  confirming  the  liberties  and  securing  the  happiness 
of  men  in  civil  society ;  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded  still  remained  intrinsically  and  unal- 
terably the  same,  and  whatever  be  our  prejudices,  we 
must  acknowledge  with  a  celebrated  writer  of  the 
last  century,*  that  "  every  government  in  its  original 
principles  and  antecedent  to  its  present  form,  is  an 
equal  repiiblic,-\  and  that  consequently  every  man 
when  he  comes  to  be  sensible  of  his  natural  rights 
and  to  feel  his  own  importance,  will  consider  himself 

*  Dr.  Priestley's  Principles  of  Government. 

+  The  superiority  of  a  free  state,  and  the  doctrine  of  equality 
are  very  ably  maintained  by  Euripids  in  his  suppliants. — See 
Potter's  Translation,  p.  523,  526. 

When  the  laws  are  written. 
The  weak,  the  rich,  have  all  one  equal  course 
Of  justice  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  when  wrong'd. 
Know  their  redress  agaiust  injurious  greatness. 
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us  I'ully  equal  to  any  other  wliatever.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  the  nghts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are 
in  a  state  of  uncultivated  nature,  more  absolute,  and 
less  circumscribed  than  in  a  state  of  civil  society. 
But  a  state  of  -nature  is  not  the  condition  to  which 
the  Creator  has  destined  man ;  society  is  his  ele- 
ment; "it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.'* 
He  becomes  conscious  of  the  weakness  and  wrongs, 
and  fears  to  which  he  is  subjected  with  all  hia  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  these 
weaknesses  and  wrongs  and  fears,  and  his  feelings 
and  passions,  urge  him  to  unite  himself  to  society, 
that  he  may  be  more  secure,  though  less  free,  and 

Is  there  a  mind  that  teems  with  noble  thought 

And  ii^eful  to  the  state  ;  He  speaks  that  thought, 

And  is  illustrious,  else  he  holds  his  peace. 

Jsnot  this  equal  right  ?  When  a  free  people 

Are  sovereigns  of  their  land,  the  etate  stands  Jlrm 

And  glories  in  itsl-ising  youth  that  pay 

A  prompt  obedience. 

How  cat>  that  state  be  firm,  where  ruthless  pow'r 

Like  a  scythe  sweeping  o'er  the  vernal  meads, 

Cuts  off  each  braver  spirit,  and  mows  down 

Youth's  opening  flowrets  }  Who  would  toil  to  raise 

Stores  for  his  sons  and  riches,  when  anon 

A  tyrant  comes  and  seizes  what  his  toil 

Hath  raised  ?  Or  who  to  virgin  modesty, 

With  care  would  form  his  daughters  in  his  house. 

If  for  a  tyrant's  pleasure  they  are  train'd 

To  revel  in  their  charms  and  bring  the  tear 

From  the  sad  parcut'scye  ? 
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more  happy,  though  less  independent.  In  entering 
into  society,  he  relinquishes  a  portion  of  his  natural 
liberty,  by  ^v'l^ich,I  mean  the  right  of  doing  whatever 
he  thinks  proper,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature, 
for  the  security  and  advantages  derived  from  society. 
••  The  natural  rights,"  says  Mr.  Paine,*  very  correctly, 
"which  he  retains  are  all  those  in  which  the  power  to 
execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  riglit 
itself.  The  natural  rights  which  are  not  retained,  are 
all  those  which,  though  tiiey  are  perfect  in  the  indi- 
vidual, the  power  to  execute  them  is  defective." 
Natural  rights,  says  the  same  author, "  are  tliose 
which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence. 
Civil  rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right 
of  his  being  a  member  of  society.  Every  civil  right 
has  some  natural  rigiit  pre-existing  in  the  individual, 
but  to  whicli  his  individual  power  is  not  in  all  cases 
sufficiently  competent.  Of  this  kind  are  all  those 
which  relate  to  security  and  protection."  As  soon 
as  society  is  formed,  government  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  ;  because  without  it,  its  members 
would  again  fall  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  or  plunge 
into  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  All  government,  however, 
isanevll,becauseit  pre-supposes,  and  is  bottomed  on 
the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  man;  for,  were  men 
angels,  government  would  be  unnecessary.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government,  it  is  useless  to  say  any 

*  Fame's  Common  Sense. 
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thing,  and  of  their  origin,  I  have  already  cursorily 
spoken.  The  division  into  democracies,  aristocracies 
and  monarchies,  has  been  objected  toby  Heivitius,  with 
whom  I  cannot  but  agree,  that  there  are  in  truth, 
'  only  two  kinds  of  government ;  the  ^ood  and  the 
had.''^  Under  the  foi-rner,  may  be  classed  all  those 
which  tend  in  their  nature  to  secure  permanently 
and  extensively  the  political  and  civil  liberties  of 
man,  and  which  only  abridge  his  natural  or  absolute 
rights,  so  far  as  to  conduce  to  the  general  welfare 
and  happiness  of  society.*  To  this  class  belongs 
ihe  American  government,  wliich  is  a  democratic 
republic,  and  one  of  the  best  systems  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  ever  devised.  I  have  before  observed,! 
that  this  government,  is  in  truth,  the  only  one  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  has  been  esta- 
blished by  written  compact,  and  founded  on  the 
maxim,  tliat  ail  power  belongs  to  and  emenates  from 
the  people.  It  is  an  experiment,  which,  though  novel, 
experience  has  already  determined  to  be  not  only 
practicable,  but,  in  an  eminent  degree,  superior  to 
all  other  systems  that  have  been  introduced  or  invent- 

*  "  Free  states,"  says  Guiciardini,  "  must  needs  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  God,  than  any  other  form,  because  in  them  more  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  common  good,  more  care  for  the  impartial  distri- 
bution ofjiistice,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  more  inflamed  thereby, 
to  the  love  of  glory  and  virtue,  and  become  much  more  zealous  in 
the  love  of  religion  tiian  in  an*'  other  government  whatsoever," 

t  See  first  letter. 
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cd.  It  diftcrs  essentially  from  the  democracies  ot 
the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  is  therefore,  not 
liable  to  the  objections  which  have  been  made  by 
political  writers  to  that  form  of  government.  "  Simple 
democracj,"  says  an  able  French  writer,*  "  is  tlie 
true  state  of  nature,  re])resentative  democracy  is  that 
of  nature  in  aperfect  state,  without  having  been  sophis- 
ticated, and  which  acts  neither  by  stratagem  nor  expe- 
dients/' In  order  that  you  may  more  perfectly  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  tiiis  and  the  federa- 
tive and  democratic  governments  which  have  existed, 
and  still  exist  in  the  world,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
their  distin^ruishinij:  features  to  facilitate  vour  exami- 
nation.  I  shall  begin  with  the  free  states  of  Greece. 
The  Amphyctionic  council  once  so  much  lauded  is  said 
to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  general  government  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  analogy  is  much  stronger  when 
applied  to  the  confederation  which  preceded  the  pre- 
sent constitution.  The  Ampliytionic  confederacy  or 
council,  you  will  recollect,  consisted  of  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  independent  state,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  civil  and  religious  concerns  of  their 
constituents.  This  assembly,  however,  seems  to 
have  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  an  ambassadorial 
council  than  a  legislative  body.  It  had  power  to 
settle  all  disputes  between  the  respective  member^s 

*  Commentary  and  Review  of  Montesquieu.  A  society  of  Gods, 
says  Russeau,  would  govern  themselves  deinocratically. 
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of  the  states,  to  declare  and  cany  on  war,  to  admit 
members,  to  superintend  religion,  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  united  cities,  and  in  case  of  disobedience  to 
use  all  the  force  of  the  confederacy  against  the  diso- 
bedient. You  will  easily  perceive,  my  lord,  that 
such  a  government  as  this,  however  excellent  it  may 
appear  in  theory,  was  essentially  defective,  and  that 
chough  it  was  aided  by  the  deep-rooted  superstition 
of  the  age,  it  wanted  those  general  powers  necessary 
to  give  it  stability  and  effect.  The  members  were 
appointed  by  cities  in  their  political  capacities,  and 
not,  as  here,  by  the  people  elected,  at  certain  stated 
periods,  who  are  for  that  purpose  apportioned  into 
congressional  districts.*  The  limited  powers  of  the 
Amphyctionic  council  were  administered  by  those 
members,  who  were  themselves  under  the  control  of 
the  cities  by  wliich  they  were  chosen ;  and  as  these  ci- 
ties increased  in  physical  force,  they  began,  as  experi- 
ence will  ever  teach  us,  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
the  weaker  cities,  which  were  brought  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  the  confederacy  of  course,  soon  fell  to  pieces. 
**  liimited,"  says  the  Abbe  Mably,t "  to  the  exercise 

•  This  mode  of  dividing  a  country  is  of  high  antiquity.  The 
division  of  England  into  shires  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  king 
Alfi^d ;  but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  arose  soon  after  the 
island  was  first  settled.  The  Medes,  Persians,  Jews,  Grecians 
«nd  Scythians,  according  to  Xenophon,  Herodotus  and  others, 
had  nearly  the  same  divisions. 

t  Obs.  sur.  L.  Hist,  de  la  Greece. 
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of  simple  mediation,  having  neither  the  right  to  dictat 
general  laws  to  Greece,  nor  power  to  cause  them  to 
be  obeyed,  it  formerly  had  united  some  cities  equal 
in  reputation,  which  loved  peace,  and  had  the  same 
government,  the  same  fears,  and  the  same  enemies, 
but  it  no  longer  had  the  same  success,  when  it  admit- 
ted the  ministers  of  a  croud  of  republics,  unequal  in 
force,  and  governed  by  opposite  principles."  Be- 
tween the  Grecian  and  American  confederacy,  the 
difference  is  too  perceptible  to  require  illustration, 
and  the  only  government  to  which  the  former  really 
bears  a  striking  analogy,  is  that  of  the  old  Helvetic 
confederacy,  of  which,  I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
I  must  now  call  jour  attention  to  a  more  perfect 
system  than  the  last,  and  one  which,  though  it  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  obscurity,  ultimately  took 
the  lead,  and  preserved  the  expiring  liberties  of 
Greece,  till  overwhelmed  by  the  resistless  power  of 
Rome.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  I  mean  the 
Achsean  confederacy,  which  bears  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  American  government  than  the 
former.  This  interesting  league  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  cities,  which  had  the  same  laws  and 
interests,  and  afterwards  the  same  weights  and 
measures.*  Each  city,  like  the  American  states,  was 
an  independent  republic,  and  had  its  own  govern- 
ment, territory  and  magistrates.     The  assembly  met 

*See  Plutarch  and  Polvbias, 
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tmcea  year,  and  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  deputies  or  representatives  from  each  republic,  to 
vhich  they  were  accountable.  Its  powers  consisted 
in  declaring  war,  and  making  peace,  in  contracting 
alliances,  and  entering  into  treaties,  in  enacting 
general  laws,  and  in  sending  and  receiving  ambassa- 
dors. The  magistrates  or  pr?etors,  who  were  annu- 
ally chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  had  the  power 
.of  convoking  tliem,  if  any  business  of  national  im- 
portance occurred  during  their  recess.  These  ma- 
gistrates had  also  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
were  the  depositories  of  the  public  authority,  when 
the  general  congress  was  not  in  session.  "Obliged 
to  conform  their  conduct,"  says  Mably,  "  to  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  nation,  the  senate  was  without  ambi- 
tion, and  consequently  just  without  effort.  It  was 
its  attachment  to  justice  that  caused  it  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  often  served  to  give  it  the  honor  of  acting  as 
umpire  in  the  disputes  which  arose  in  Peloponnesus, 
in  the  differ£nt  provinces  of  Greece,  and  even  among 
strangers."  Such  was  the  constitution  of  Achsea. 
It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  detail  the  rise, 
progress,  and  final  destruction  of  this  government. 
My  object  has  been  accomplished,  in  pointing  out  to 
you  its  prominent  political  features,  in  order  to  aid 
your  investigation,  and  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
I  wish  you  to  make  between  it  and  the  American 
confederacy.  It  will  not  be  superfluous  to  mention, 
however,  that  the  history  of  this  republic  will  illus- 


trate  the  necessity  of  an  indissoluble  union  in  govern- 
ments thus  organized,  and  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States,*  will  also  prove 
that  the  "  tendency  of  federal  bodies  is  rather  to 
anarchy  among  the  members,  than  to  tyranny  in  the 
head.'*    Adieu. 

S '. 


*  Federalist,  by  Jay,  Madison  and  Hjiiiulto».— p.  113.  Gideou's 
EditQn. 
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LETTER  V. 

AYashington, ,  1818. 

Lord  B>.^.„ 

The  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  though  a 
federative  government,  like  that  of  Poland,  which 
was  constituted  by  a  confederacy  of  princes,  and 
which  gave,  says  De  la  Croix,  all  the  power  to  the 
nobility,  and  all  the  representation  to  the  monarch, 
entirely  fails  in  analogy,  and  bears  no  affinity  to  tlie 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  will  only  add,  that  it 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  empire  is  a  com- 
munity of  sovereigns,  the  diet  a  representation  of 
princes,  and  the  laws  addressed  only  to  princes.  It 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enter  further  into  the 
nature  of  this  body,  as  its  gnly  resemblance  to  the 
American  government,  is  its  name.  The  next  federa- 
tive government  to  which  I  must  beg  to  be  permitted 
to  direct  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, as  it  recently  existed,  which  is  a  confederacy 
of  aristocracies,  or  as  some  assert,  of  independent 
republics.  S^en  sovereign  states  constitute  the 
union,  each  state  is  composed  of  equal  and  indepen- 
dent cities.  These  states  are  represented  by  depu- 
ties chosen  by  the  provinces,  whose  number  is  unli- 
mited, and  who  hold  their  seats  by  different  tenures. 
The  assembled  representatives  are  vested  with  the 
,^overeignty  of  the  union,  and  their  powers  consist  in 
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forming'  treaties  and  alliances,  raising  armies,  mak- 
ing war  and  peace,  sending  and  receiving  ambussa* 
dors,  providing  for  the  collection  of  duties,  regulating 
the  mint  and  governing  the  dependent  territories ;  but 
no  resolution  of  the  state  can  pass  into  a  law  till  it 
receive  tlie  approbation  of  every  province,  every  city 
and  every  republic  of  the  province.  Besides  the 
States  general,  there  are  four  otlier  bodies  of  men,  in 
whom  the  constitution  vests  considerable  power— 
the  council  of  state,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
deputies  from  the  different  provinces ;  the  chamber 
of  accounts  and  five  admiralities.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  stadtholder,  who  is  now  an 
hereditary  prince.  He  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
equestrian  order,  or  order  of  nobles,  over  which  he 
presides,  has  the  power  to  propose  measures  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  but  has  no  right  to  a  seat : 
nominates  and  appoints  all  officers,  civil,  military 
and  naval,  and  is  ex-officio  commander  in  chief  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  council  of  state  exe- 
cutes the  resolutions  of  the  states  general,  prepares 
subjects  for  discussion,  proposes  the  most  advanta- 
geous plans  for  levying  troops  and  imposts  and  fur- 
nishes lists  of  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government.* 

Each  state  sends  its  own  deputies,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  senators  of  the  towns  from  their  own  body, 

*  See  M*  de  la  Croix's  Constitutions. 
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and  have  at  their  bead  a  burgermaster.  These  depu- 
ties, usually  about  fifty,  are  bound  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  constituents. 
The  provincial  states  have  their  treasurer  general, 
their  pensioner  and  their  secretary,  of  whom  the  two 
latter  are  always  members  of  the  states  general.* 
Such,  my  lord,  is  the  celebrated  Belgic  confederacy. 
The  slightest  glance  will  enable  you  to  discover  its 
numerous  imperfections  and  its  vast  inferiority  to 
t!ie  constitution  of  the  American  republic.  Grotius 
has  justly  observed,  that  nothing  but  hatred  of 
Austria,  has  prevented  his  countrymen  from  being 
ruined  by  the  vices  of  their  constitution ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  inequality  jof  its  representation,  the 
jealousy  of  its  provinces,  the  impossibility  in  some 
of  the  states  of  paying  the  contributions  levied  by 
their  instrument  of  union,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  articles  of  the  constitution  are  violated,  it 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  have  existed  so 
long.  The  characters^  says  Mr.  Madison,  in  his 
Federalist,  which  practice  lias  stampt  upon  it,  are, 
"imbecility  in  the  government,  discord  among  the 
provinces,  foreign  influence  and  indignities,  a  preca- 
rious existence  in  peace,  and  peculiar  calamities 
from  war."  From  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Netherlands  to  that  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,! 


*  History  of  the  United  Provinces, 

t  This  Constitution  has  since  been  changed. 
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the  transition  is  easy.  This  confederacy,  accon'ing 
to  the  consti'Mtior.  adopted  in  1803,  is  foiuvjd  by 
tlie  union  of  tli-^  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Kach 
canton  is  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  general  diet  by  a  deputy,  to  whom  may 
be  added  one  or  more  counsellors,  who  replace  him 
in  case  of  absence  or  sickness.  Tliose  deputies  are 
bound  by  the  instruction  of  their  constituents,  and 
though  but  nineteen,  have  twenty -five  votes  in  council. 
Tlve  diet  assembles  once  in  every  year.  It  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  subject,  how- 
ever to  the  approbation  of  three-fourths  of  the  can- 
tons ;  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  capitu- 
lations for  foreign  service,  to  permit  foreign  powers 
to  recruit  in  any  of  the  cantons,  to  levy  troops,  name 
the  commanders,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  regulate 
the  coin,  and  settle  all  disputes  between  the  canton*. 
The  avoyer  or  burgermaster  of  the  directing  canton 
is  the  president  of  the  diet,  who  has  tlie  additional 
title  of  Landamman  of  Switzerland.  This  officer 
keeps  the  seal  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  receives 
foreign  ministers,  and  is  the  medium  of  diplomatic 
relations.  He  lays  before  the  diet  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  whatever  may  concern  the  in- 
ternal and  external  interests  of  the  league.  He  can 
march  troops  from  one  canton  to  another,  to  suppress 
revolts,  at  the  request  of  the  great  and  little  council 
of  the  canton  in  need.  When  differences  arise  be- 
tween cantons  in  the  rece«;s  of  the  diet  he  appoints 
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conciliatory  arbitrators,  and   signs  all  laws  to  vest 
them  with  a  national  character.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  constitution  furnished 
by  Napolean,  and  adopted  by  the  Swiss  cantons  in 
1803.      It  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  articles  of 
confederation,  by  which  they  were  formerly  united, 
and  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  bore  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  Amphyctionic  league.      The 
tyrant  of  Europe  has  conferred  on  the  Swiss,  at  least, 
a  benefit,  they  will   perhaps  always  enjoy,  if  they 
cannot  always  appreciate  it.      Having  thus,  my  lord, 
agreeably  to  my  promise,  given  you  a  coup  d*  ceil  of 
the  different  confederacies  of  tlie  ancient  and  modern 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  the  more  easily 
to  understand  the  constitution  of  the  American  2:0- 
vernment ;  let  us  now  glance  rapidly  over  the  pro- 
minent traits  of  this  sublime  eftbrt  of  human  genius, 
and  repose  for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of  political 
excellence.      The  American  confederacy!  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  twenty  states,  each  in  itself 
separately   considered  sovereign  and  independent, 
and  having  its  own  executive,  legislature,  judiciary, 
local  constitution  and  laws.    These  states  are  divid- 
ed into  congressional  districts,  which  are  each  entitled 
to  one  representative,  and  every  state,  whatever  be 
its  size  or  population,  can  send  two  senators  to  the 

*  Macneviij's  Switzerland  and  Helvetic  Constitution, 
t  The  idea  of  a  federal  republic,  says  Tucker,  was  probablj 
borrowed  from  Montesquieu.    This  is  qucsiionable. 
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national  legislature.  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  constitution  are  reserved  to 
ihe  states  respectively>  or  to  the  people.  Represen- 
tatives and  direct  taxes  are  apportioned  among  the 
states  according  to  the  census  taken  every  ten  years. 
The  number  of  electors  of  president  of  tlie  United 
States  is,  in  each  state,  equal  to  the  number  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  which  such  state  is  enti- 
tled in  congress.  The  citizens  of  one  state  have  all 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  states. 
No  new  state  can  be  created  in  another,  nor  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  states,  or  part  of 
states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  such 
states.  Each  state  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  foreign  invasion  or  do- 
mestic violence;  no  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution can  be  valid  unless  sanctioned  and  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  three-fourtlis  of  the 
several  states,  two-thirds  of  whom,  upon  applica- 
tion to  congress,  can  call  a  convention  to  propose 
amendments,  which,  when  ratified  as  above,  become 
a  part  of  the  constitution.  Such  are  the  features  of 
this  instrument  in  relation  to  the  different  states  that 
constitute  the  American  confederacy.  You  will 
perceive,  that  it  is  not  only  a  social,  but  a  federal 
compact.  "  In  its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not  nation- 
al or  social  t  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  government  are  drawn,  is  partly  federal 
and  partly  national  5  in  the  operation  of  these  powers. 
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it  is  national,  not  federal ;  in  the  extent  of  them,  it  is 
federal,  not  national;  and  finally,  in  tlio  authoritative 
mode  of  introducing  amendments,  it  is  neither  wliolly 
federal,  nor  national."*  In  sliort,  it  is  a  written  com- 
pact, by  which  power  is  created  and  obedience  enact- 
ed. The  senators  and  representatives  chosen  from 
the  different  state?,  assemble  at  Washington,  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  compose  the  congress  of  tiie  United  States, 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  consists  of  two 
houses,  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
Each  house  makes  its  own  rules,  chooses  its  own  offi- 
cers, except  the  vice-president  who  is  elected  like 
the  president  of  the  United  States  ;  determines  the 
election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  keeps  a  journal  of  its  own  proceedings. 
The  house  of  representatives  originates  all  impeach- 
ments, and  the  senate  tries  them.  In  congress  the 
legislative  authority,  or  as  Blackstone  calls  it,  the 
sovereignty,]  is  lodged.  To  this  body,  the  constitu- 
tion has  given  these  powers,  which  you  will  see 
defined  in  the  let  art.  and  8th  sec.  of  the  copy  of  the 
instFument  I  send  you. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  powers 
above  mentioned,  that  they  are  all  necessary  and 

*  Federalist,  p.  242.     Gideon's  Edition. 

t  In  tliis  countrj'  the  sovereign  power  is  retained  by  the  people. 
In  each  state  the  governinent  is  distributed  into  tv.o  branches  in- 
ternal and  external ;  the  former  is  confided  in  tlic  state  govern- 
roent,  the  latter  in  the  federal. 
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proper  to  give  vigor  to  the  federal  compact.  In 
some  instances,  however,  these  powers  have  been 
restrained, and  these  restraints  have  been  ascertained 
by  experience,  to  be  highly  salutary  and  beneficial. 
I  shall  briefly  run  them  over  for  your  better  infor- 
mation. It  is  piovided,  that  all  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  shall  be  uniform,  and  no  preference 
shall  be  given  to  one  ^ate  over  another.  That  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  except 
in  times  of  invasion  or  rebellion ;  that  no  bill  of 
attainder  shall  be  passed,  and  no  direct  tax  laid,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
difilerent  states  ;  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
I'le  national  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations; that  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted, 
and  that  no  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit, 
shall  accept  of  any  office,  title  or  emolument  from 
any  foreig;n  prince,  kiiio;  or  state,  without  the  consent 
of  congress.  In  relation  to  the  states  individually, 
the  powers  withdiawn  from  them  by  the  federal 
constitution  are  tliese : 

''Sec.  10.  That  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty 
alliance  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
an  tl  reprisal ;  coin  money;  emitbillsof  credit;  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
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"No  state  shall,  yi'ithout  the  consent  of  congress, 
lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  lor  executing  its 
inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  congress^  No  state  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage, 
keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  anotlier  state, 
^r  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
aot  admit  of  delay.'' 

In  order  to  prevent  an  undue  exercise  of  power  in 
the  general  government,  which  might  tend  to  affect 
the  rights  of  the  states  or  those  of  citizens,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
Jigainst  the  United  States,  or  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  that  no  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  but  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses,  or  on  confession  in  open  court; 
that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  life ;  that  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing its  free  exercise,  can  be  made;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  assemble  to  petition  government  for  a 
"edress  of  grievances,  and  their  right  to  bear  arms, 


cannot  be  abridged  or  infringed.  To  prevent  oppres 
sion,  it  is  provided  that  no  soldiers  shall  be  quartered 
in  any  '^ouse  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  ol 
the  owner,  and  to  secure  the  citizen  from  unreason- 
able search,  it  is  declared,  that  no  warrants  shali 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  any  capital  or  infamous  oS'er.ce, 
except  in  the  land  and  sea  service,  unless  in  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  answer  for 
the  same  offence  twice;  that  in  all  cnminal  and  civil 
suits  above  twenty  dollars,  he  shall  have  the  right  of 
jury  trial ;  that  he  shali  not,  in  any  criminal  case,  be 
compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law.  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
jury  cf  the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  finally, 
that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  You  will  easily 
discover,  and  it  must  be  always  understood,  that  the 
powers  not  expressly  delegated,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  and  the  people.  All  constructive  or  assumed 
powers  are  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen,  and  fatal  to  the  rights  and  the  union 
of  the  states.    Powers  derived  from  the  constitution. 
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by  mere  construction,  ought  never  to  be  assumed^ 
and  should  always  be  carefully  avoided,  because, 
constructive  power  is  in  nature  unlimited  and  des- 
potic. I  am  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  congress 
have  sometimes  indulged  in  these  unwarrantable 
constructions,  because  I  fear  they  may  ultimately 
operate  as  precedents  fatal  to  the  permanent  exist- 
■ence  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  my  lord,  whether* 
we  consider  this  instrument  of  union  as  a  social  or 
federal  compact,  its  excellencies  are  beyond  all 
praise,  and  its  superiority  to  those  confederacies,  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe,  cannot  be  questioned. 
As  long  as  it  is  preserved,  the  security  of  the  citizen 
and  the  union  of  the  state?,  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
i:ne  country  thus  governed,  become  the  home  of  the 
free,  the  retreat  of  misery,  and  the  assylum  of  perse- 
cuted humanity.  As  a  written  compact,  it  is  a  unique 
in  politics,  an  unprecedented  and  perfect  example 
of  representative  democracy,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  is  now  enthusiastically  directed.* 
More  happily  and  exquisitely  organized  than  the 
Amphyctionic,  Achsean,  Swiss  and  Holland  confede- 
racies, which  I  have  mentioned,  the  American  consti- 
tution is,  in  truth,  at  once  "a  monument  of  genius, 

*  "  La  constitution  des  Americains  a  un  merite  bien  preceux 
c'est  celui  de  la  concision.  Ainsi,  11  n'y  a  pas  un  chef,  pas  ua 
?vgent  de  I'autori  te,  pas  un  citoyen  qui  ne  soit  a  menie  de  con- 
noitre,  en  un  instant,  I'entendue  de  ses  devoirs,  des  pouvoir»  q^iil 
a  re«us  on  de  ceux  qui!  a  delegues,"    De  La  Ci'oix. 
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and  an  edifice  of  strength  and  majesty."  The  union 
of  its  parts,  says  the  chevalier  Deslandes,  forms  its 
solidity,  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  consti- 
tutes its  beauty.*-  May  it  always  be  preserved  invi- 
olate by  the  gallant  and  higli-minded  people  of  Ame- 
rica, and  may  they  never  forget  that  its  destruction 
will  be  the  inevitable  deathblow  of  liberty,  and  the 
probable  passport  to  universal  despotism.     Adieu. 


Discourse  sur  la  Revolution.     Desiandefi. 
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LETTER  VL 

Washington, ,  181S, 

Lord  B 

After  having  surveyed  the  imposing  and  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  American  independence  and  free- 
dom, you  will  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  to  accom- 
pany me  into  the  more  minute  but  not  less  perfect 
recesses  of  the  edifice.  I  will  therefore  conduct  you 
within  the  v/alls  of  the  nationallegislature,  where  we 
will,  with  your  permission  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
contemplate  its  organization,  and  the  various  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  here  you  may, 
at  a  glance,  behold  the  wisdom,  and  the  genius,  and 
the  information  of  the  country,  concentrated  into 
one  focus.  It  is  here  you  see  the  delegated  majesty 
of  the  people,  created  to  dispense  equal  justice  to 
all,  and  to  guard  and  protect  the  rights,  liberties  and 
happiness  of  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action.  Though  literally  the  servants  of  the  people, 
congress  is  indeed  the  "  republican  monarch  of  Uni- 
ted America ;  it  may  do  good  as  a  king,  but  can  do 
no  evil  as  a  tyrant."*  To  the  difterent  confederacies 
I  have  sketched  in  my  former  letters,  this  branch  of 
the  American  government  bears,  in  one  feature,  a 
strong  analogy.  You  will  recollect,  that  the  right  of 
instruction  was  recognized  as  a  principle  in  all  those 

*  Discourse  sur  la  Revolution.    Deslandes. 
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confederacies,  and  this  right  is  also  insisted  upon  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    As  public  agents, 
they  are  held  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  are 
considered  as  bound  to  be  regulated  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  constituents.    On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, much  contrariety  of  opinion  has  existed  in  this 
country;  but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  power  of  the  people,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged responsibility  of  the  representatives,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  this  principle  is  inherent  in, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  nature  uf  representative 
democracy.     But  on  this  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  time,  or  to  occupy  your  attention.     Conceiv- 
ing it  one  of  those  questions,  which,  like  the  subtil- 
ties  of  metaphysics,  may  never  be  finally  settled,  I 
will  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  previleges 
of  the  members.*     These  are  limited  and   few,  but 
sufficient,  I  think,  for  all  the  purposes  of  legislation; 
they  consist  in  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  from 
arrest,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  during  the  session,  and  while  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  seat  of  government.     Such 
are  the  personal  privileges,  expressly  granted  by  the 
federal  constitution,  and  as  long  as  this  instrument 
is  adhered  to,  no  others  can  be  assumed.   "  They  are 
not,"  says  judge  Tucker,t  in  his  notes  on  Blackstone, 


*  On  this  subject,  see  Taylor's  Inquiry,  p.  414. 

t  Sec  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  I,  pail  1,  Appendix,  p.  200. 
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"  capable  of  extension  beyond  tiie  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution itself."  For  if  this  constructive  extension  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  congress  be  indulged  in, 
the  liberties  of  the  peoj-Je  are  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
consequences  may  be  regretted  when  too  late  to  be 
prevented  or  remedied.*  The  power  of  impeaching 
in  the  lower  house,  and  the  power  of  trying  those  im- 
peachments in  the  upper,  are  also  privileges  allowed 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  by  the 
constitution,  but  these  are  necessary  and  proper,  and 
can  be  attended  with  no  pernicious  eiFscts.  Their 
otlier  privileges  I  Imve  already  cursorily  mentioned. 
riie  proceedings  of  congress  are  very  analagous  to 
those  of  the  British  parliament,  with  which  you  are 
too  well  acquainted  to  require  any  further  informa- 
tion, i  shall  nov.',  w^itli  due  deference,  introduce  yoa 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr. 
Clay,  who  is  a  delegate  from  Kentucky,  and  who, 
not  long  ago  flourished,  you  will  recollect,  as  one  of 
the  American  commissioners  at  Glient.  He  is  a  tall, 
tliin,  and  not  very  muscular  man  ;  iiis  gate  is  statelv, 


'  The  cases  of  II.  Randall  and  J.  Anderson,  who  were  arraigned 
j<(.  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  punished  fSr  a  breach  of  privilege,  ia 
attempting  to  bribe  men^bei'S,  are  now  on  record  and  msy  serve 
its  fatal  precedents  for  the  assumption  of  power  and  tlie  violiition 
of  the  constitution.  In  Loth  these  cases,  the  4th.  5th  and  Gth 
amendments  to  the  conaitution  were  manifciitly  violated.  On 
the  subject  of  privilege,  sc  e  ^^'oo(Ifal^s  Junius,  2d  vol.  Tucker's 
Blackstoiie,  Appendix,  vol.  1,  i>art  1st,  and  Puikney's  Speeches. 
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but  swinging,  and  his  countenance,  while  it  indicates 
genius,  denotes  dissipation.     As  an  orator,  Mr.  Clay 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  he  possesses  much  gracefulness,  or 
elegance  of  manner;    his  eloquence   is   impetuous 
and   vehement;  it  rolls  like  a   torrent,  but  like  a 
torrent  which   is    sometimes   irregular  and    occa- 
sronally  obstructed ;  thoug'a  there  is  a  want  of  ra- 
pidity and  fluency  in  his  elocution,  yet  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  fire,  and  vigor  in  his  expression ;  wlien 
he  speaks,  he  is  full  of  animation  and   earnestness, 
his  face  brightens,  his  eye  beams  with  additional  lus- 
tre, and  his  whole  figure  indicates  tliat  he  is  entirely 
occupied  with  the  subject  on  which  his  eloquence  is 
employed.     In  action,  on  which  Demosthenes  laid 
such  peculiar  empliasis,  and  which  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed among  the  ancients,  Mr.  Clay  is  neither  very 
graceful,  nor  very  imposing.     He  does  not,  in  tiie 
language  of  Shakespeare,  "  so  suit  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion and  the  action  to  the  word,  as  not  to  o'erstep 
the  modesty  of  nature."     In  his  gesticulation  and 
attitudes,  there  is  sometimes  a  uniformity  and  awk- 
wardness that  lessen  his  merits  as  an  orator,  and  in 
some  measure  destroy  the  impression  and  eftect  his 
eloquence  would  otherwise  produce.    Mr.  Clay  does 
not  seem  to  have  studied  rhetoric  as  a  science,  or  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  those  artificial  divisions 
and  rhetorical  graces  and  ornaments,  on  which  the 
orators  of  antiquity  so  strongly  insist.    Indeed,  era- 
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tory  as  an  art,  is  but  little  studied  in  this  country. 
Public  speakers  here  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  et'« 
licacy  of  their  own  native  powers  for  success,  in  the 
different  fields  of  eloquence,  and  search  not  for  the 
extrinsic  embellishments  and  facilities  of  art.  It  is 
but  rarely  they  unite  the  Attic  and  Rhodian  manner, 
and  still  more  rarely  they  devote  their  attention  to 
the  acquisition  of  those  accomplishments  which  were, 
in  the  refined  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  considered 
so  essential  to  the  completion  of  an  orator.  Mr.  Clay, 
howcTcr,  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  notwitiistandino' 
the  defects  I  have  mentioned,  very  seldom  fails  to 
please  and  to  convince.  His  mind  is  so  organized, 
that  he  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  complicated  subjects,  apparently  without  the  toil 
of  investigation  or  the  labor  of  profound  research.  It 
is  rich  and  active,  and  rapid,  grasping  at  one  glance, 
connections  the  most  distant,  and  consequences  the 
most  remote,  and  breaking  down  the  trammels  of  er- 
ror, and  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry.  When  he  rises 
to  speak,  he  always  commands  attention,  and  almost 
always  satisfies  the  mind  on  which  his  eloquence  is 
intended  to  operate.  The  warmth  and  fervor  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  character, 
which  seems  to  be  common  to  the  Kentuckians,  of- 
ten, indeed,  leads  him  to  the  adoption  of  opinions, 
which  are  not,  at  all  times,  consistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy.  Though  ambitious  and  perse- 
vering, his  intentions  are  good,  and  his  heart  is  pure ; 
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he  is  propelled  by  a  io\e  of  country,  but  yet  solicit- 
ous  of  dislnction;  he  wishes  to  attain  the  pinnacle 
ofgieatness  without  infringing  the  liberties,  or  mar- 
ring the  prosperity  of  that  land,  of  which,  it  seems 
to  be  his  ^lory  to  be  a  native 

The  prominent  traits  of  Mr.  Clay's  mind  are, 
quickness  pfiii^^ration  ^^^  acuteness;  a  fertile  in- 
vention, discriminating  judgment,  and  good  memory. 
His  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  tie- 
voted  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  unconnected 
with  his  profession;  but  fertile  in  resources,  and 
abounding  m  expedients,  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss,  and 
if  he  is  not  at  all  times  able  to  amplify  and  embellish, 
he  but  rarely  l\iils  to  <lo  justice  to  the  subject  which 
has  called  forth  his  eloquence.  On  the  most  compli- 
cated questions,  his  objections  made  immediately, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  are  generally  such  as 
would  be  suge;ested  by  long  and  deep  reflection.  In 
short,  Mr.  Clay  has  been  gifted  by  nature,  with  great 
intellectual  superiority,  which  will  always  give  him. 
a  decided  influence  in  w  hatever  sphere  it  may  be  his 
destiny  to  revolve. 

Mr.  Clay's  manners  are  plain  and  easy ;  he  has 
nothing  in  him  of  that  reserve  which  checks  confi- 
dence, and  which  some  politicians  assume ;  his  views 
of  mankind  are  enlarged  and  liberal,  and  his  conduct 
as  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  has  been  marked 
with  the  same  enlarged  and  liberal  policy.  As 
speaker  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  he  presides 
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generally   with    great    dignity,    and    decides    on 
qiiestirns  of  order,  sometimes  indeed,  vvitli  too  much 
precipitation,. but  almost  always  correctly.     It  is  but 
seldom  his  decisions  are  disputed ;  and  when  they 
are,  they  are  not  often  reversed.*    .  His  mind  and 
character  are  now  fully  evolved,  and  the  course  he 
at  present  pursues,  will  either  terminate  in  his  exalta- 
tion or  overthrow ;  will  either  lead  him  to  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  or  crush  him  beneath  the  ruins  of  irritat- 
ed power.      His  popularity  is  great  and  his  policy 
profound;  but  he  has  to  oppose  that  which   must  he 
dreaded,  and  which  good  fortune  can  alone  enable 
him  to  overcome.     "VVliether  he  will  ever  attain  the 
presidential  chair,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  that 
•s  buried  in  the  v.onib  of  futurity,  and  time  can  alone 
"unveil  it. 

Permit  me  now,  my  lord,  to  bring  before  you 
another  prominent  member  of  the  body  I  have  been 
describing.  I  know  you  will  readily  pass  over  the 
imperfections  of  his  person  and  figure,  Lis  quixotic 
f  ountenance,  lank,  lean  and  ruefi^i;  his  tall,  slender 
and  emaciated   form,  and  all  the  inelegancies  and 

*  The  house  of  representatives,  like  the  Isonse  of  commons,  is 
sometimes  vcrj' disorderly.  Heat  and  cold  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  members,  for  both  make  tliem  quit  their 
seatSj  and  the  authority  of  the  speaker  often  fails  to  brinj^  them 
back.  It  is  in  vain  to  call  to  nrd?r;  cob'  has  benumbed  their  fingers, 
or  heat  has  dissolved  their  solids,  and  they  can  ncilher  think  nor 
sict. 
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defects  of  his  body,  when  you  arc  informed  that  this 
man  stands  deservedly  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
statesmen.  Mr.  Lowndes,  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  from 
the  south.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  probity ; 
modest,  retiring  and  unambitious ;  but  his  mind  is  of 
the  first  order,  vigorous,  comprehensive  and  rapid. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  in  that  situation  has  discovered  a  very  general, 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  finance ;  a 
subject  in  itself  dry  and  diflicult,  and  to  which  very 
few  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  have  devoted  much 
of  their  leisure.  To  Mr.  Lowndes,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  branch  of  political  science,  peculiarly 
pleasing,  and  to  which  he  is  much  devoted,  both  from 
inclination  and  habit.  He  is  not  only  an  able  politi- 
cal economist,  but  a  skilful  statist.  For  your  further 
information,  I  will  draw  the  distinction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Peuchet,*  who  has  given  it  more  correctly 
than  any  writer  I  have  yet  liad  the  opportunity  of 
reading.  *'  The  first,  or  political  economy,  conceives, 
produces  and  puts  in  execution  the  truths  or  princi- 
ples of  administration,  whose  utility  it  establishes, 
by  reasoning  supported  by  comparison  of  facts. 
The  second,  or  statistics,  is  occupied  in  preparing 
the  elements  proper  to  guide  tlie  mind;  it  collects 
details,  which  it  forms  into  onejiead,  and  establishes 
results  founded  upon  an  analysis  sufficiently  com- 

•  Statisti-^ue  Elcmeaiaire. 
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plete  to  produce  moral  certainty.'*  As  a  statist, 
however,  Mr.  Pitkin,  a  member  of  the  same  committee, 
and  a  man  of  talents,  possesses,  I  suspect,  more 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  greater  extent  of  information. 
He  has  entered  more  minutely  into  the  facts  and 
details  on  which  this  branch  of  political  economy  is 
founded,  and  understands  more  of  political  arithmetic 
than  the  gentleman  I  have  mentioned;  but  on  every 
other  subject  connected  with  politics,  Mr.  Lowndes 
is  more  intelligent  and  better  read.  He  never  takes 
up  an  opinion,  or  adopts  a  theory  that  has  not  been 
sanctioned  by  his  own  judgment,  or  that  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  logical  analysis.  His  mind  possesses  a 
mathematical  tact,  and  every  subject  which  presents 
itself  and  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  is  rejected 
or  admitted  with  hesitation  and  doubt.  In  the  fields 
of  fancy,  he  but  seldom  suffers  himself  to  loiter,  the 
glitter  of  imagination  neither  dazzles  nor  delights 
him,  and  he  prefers  rather  to  wander  through  the 
sombrous  groves  of  philosophy,  than  to  stroll  amidst 
the  enchanted  palaces  and  magic  haunts  of  fiction. 
His  memory  is  powerful  and  retentive,  and  furnishes 
him,  in  an  instant,  with  whatever  he  may  have  wished 
to  retain ;  but  he  is  no  orator ;  his  voice  is  low  and 
feeble,  his  gesticulation  awkward  and  inelegant,  and 
his  whole  manaer  unprepossessing  and  detective. 
What  he  says,  however,  is  said  with  perspicuity  and 
force,  and  carries  with  it  conviction  to  the  mind.  In 
speaking,  he  haa  no  exordiums  or  perorations;  he 
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marches,  like  Homer,  to  the  point  at  once,  and  en- 
deavors to  satisfy  the  judgment,   without  deigning 
to  tickle  the  fancy.    I   do  not  conceive  that  the 
highest  powers  are  required  to  form  an  orator  of  the 
present  day.      It  is  not  essential  that  he  should 
plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of  science,  or  be  conversant 
with  the  intricacies  of  art.    The  truth  is  that  sound 
sence  and  virtue  are  the  *•  prhicijjium  et  fons^^  of 
fine  oratory,  as  well  as  of  good  writing.     The  orator 
must  indeed  feel  the  common  interests  and  passions 
of  our  nature,  more  intensely  to  be  capable  of  direct- 
ing our  prejudices,  controlling  our  will,  or  exciting 
our  feelings  ;  but  still  his  object  is  not  to  inform  but 
to  propel  and  stimulate  the  mind  to  action.      For 
this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  his  sensibilities  are 
acute,  that  his  knowledge  of  mankind  is    accurate, 
and  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  common  affiurs  and 
transactions  of  life  is  not  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
those  around  him.      His  business  is  with  the  living 
world,  and  with  the  common  feelings  and  passions 
and  prejudices  of  our  nature.   We  do  not  wish  him  to 
exhibit  the  philosopher  or  the  poet;  but  we  wish  him 
to  be  always  clear,  luminous  and  persuasive ;  not  to 
create  new  worlds ;  but  to  conduct  us  through  the 
one  we  occupy  ;  not  to  sport  in  the  rainbow,  or  to 
flutter  on  a  moon  beam ;  but  with  the  torch  of  truth, 
to  illumine  our  path  and  to  lead  us  in  safety  through 
the  darkness  of  error,  and  the  obscurity  of  ignorance. 
And  all  this  he  can  do  without  a  mind  of  vast  gene* 
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ral  powers  or  a  more  llian  ordinary  extent  of  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Lowndes  seems  to  be  aware  of  his 
defects  and  does  not  wish  to  excel  as  an  orator;  his 
object  is  of  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive 
character ;  his  ambition  is  the  ambition  of  virtue,  and 
he  aspires  to  the  lofty  and  imposing  elevation  of  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot.  The  contracted  views,  and 
paltry  intrigues  of  party  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
his  mind,  and  revolting  to  the  virtues  of  his  heart : 
and  he  labors  not  for  adventitious  and  fleeting  repu- 
tation, but  for  the  permanent  good  and  lasting  glory 
of  his  country.  When  he  addresses  the  house  every 
ear  is  attentive  lest  any  thing  should  escape,  and 
every  mind  is  satisfied  because  the  truths  which 
have  been  uttered  were  recommended  by  the  charms 
of  virtue,  and  arrayed  in  the  simple  beauty  of  moral 
worth.  He  possesses  great  sensibility  of  heart  and 
great  delicacy  of  feeling ;  he  would  rather  relinquish 
the  exultation  of  triumph  over  his  antagonist  in  argu- 
ment, than  experience  the  pain  of  having  inflicted  a 
wound  on  his  vanity.  I  know  not  for  what  station 
destiny  has  designed  him,  but  his  m.ind  would  qualify 
him  for  almost  any  thing;  he  realizes  tlieidea  which 
Mirabeau  has  formed  of  a  statesman.  "Tliis  word," 
3ays  he,  "presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  vast 
genius,  improved  by  experience,  capable  of  embracing 
the  mass  of  social  interests,  and  of  perceiving  how  to 
maintain  true  harmony  among  the  individuals  of 
which  society  is  composed,  and  an  extent  of  informa* 
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tion  which  may  give  substance  and  union  to  the 
different  operations  of  government."*  The  talents 
and  liigh  standing  of  Mr.  Lowndes  induced  the  pre- 
sent executive  of  tliis  country  to  offer  him  the  situa- 
tion of  minister  of  war;  but  he  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  to  which 
his  constituents  have  elevated  him,  and  which,  I 
presume,  he  can  retain  as  long  as  he  feels  inclined 
to  do  so.  Of  the  private  character  of  this  gentleman, 
I  know  nothing ;  bat  I  should  infer,  from  my  short 
acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  is  as  conspicuous  for 
moral  as  for  intellectual  excellencies,  and  that  in  the 
humbler  and  less  brilliant  walks  of  domestic  life, 
though  he  may  not  acquire  so  much  reputation,  he  is 
still  not  less  distinguished  than  in  the  glare  of  politi- 
cal splendor.  There  are  some  other  members  of  this 
body,  whom,  if  I  had  leisure,  I  should  be  happy  to 
introduce  to  your  acquaintance  ;  but  necessity  com- 
pels me  to  be  brief.  Mr.  Forsyth,  however,  I  can- 
not pass  over,  witkout  some  notice.  He  is  a  young 
man,  of  handsome  person,  and  agreeable  manners; 
he  seems  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  his 
countenance  possesses  a  gieat  deal  of  sweetness  and 
benignancy,  is  very  prepossessing  and  very  regular. 
He  has,  like  most  of  the  members  of  the  American 
congress,  been  educated  for  the  bar,  at  which  he  has 
practised  for  some  years,  with  considerable  success'. 

*  Mirabeau's  Gallery  of  Portraits. 
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He  received  his  education  in  tlie  seminary  of  wliicli 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  usher ;  and 
first  distinguished  himself  in  a  case  of  impeachment 
instituted  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia  against  the 
commissioners  employed  to  dispose  of  some  public 
lands  belondno;  to  that  state.  On  this  occasion,  though 
but  a  stripling,  he  displayed  much  ability,  and  ac- 
quired no  little  reputation.  It  was  the  means  of 
making  him  known  through  his  native  state,  and  of 
bringing  him  into  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  great 
national  council.  The  practice  of  the  law  has,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  been  relinquished  either  from 
necessity  or  inclination.  Legislation,  however, 
8eems  to  be  better  adapted  to  his  habits  and  feelings, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  he  will  ever  return  to  his 
profession,  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed 
in  the  difficult  and  arduous  duties  of  a  politician  and 
statesman,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  I  think 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  some  ambition,  and  is  solicitous  to 
render  himself  conspicuous  in  political  life.  His 
talents  are  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  character, 
and  were  he  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  and  the  acquisition  of  that 
various  and  general  knowledge  so  essential  to  a 
statesman,  he  would  have  but  few  superiors  in  tliis 
country.  At  present,  he  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
the  administration,  and  whether  he  desire  it  or  not 
is  doubtless,  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  preferment  and 
distinction.     But  the  stand  which  he  has  recently 
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taken  against  the  recognition  of  South  American 
Independence,  will  not,  I  think,  render  liim  very 
popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  are,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  judge, 
friendly  to  the  struggles  of  their  southern  brethern. 
There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween feeling  and  policy.  Our  sympathies  are 
generally  right,  but  the  consequences  of  indulging 
those  sympathies,  are  sometimes  fatal  to  our  future 
interests.  The  conduct  of  a  government  w  ill  differ 
from  that  of  an  individual,  because  the  one  is  regulat- 
ed by  the  cold  and  heartless  policy  of  wisdom,  and 
the  other  often  thrown  off  his  poise  and  stimulated 
to  action  by  the  immediate  operation  of  a  sentiment, 
wisdom  has  no  power  to  control.  The  patriotic 
rulers  of  a  free  people  are  aM'fully  responsible ;  they 
must  act  as  the  guardians  of  their  country,  and  every 
measure  they  adopt,  and  every  system  they  pursue, 
must  come  recommended  by  utility.  The  statesman 
who  lives  for  his  country's  good,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature;  the 
dictates  of  the  head  and  not  those  of  the  heart,  are 
to  be  obeyed.  He  must,  like  Bethlem  Gabor,  "soar 
to  a  sightless  distance  above  the  sphere  of  pity  ;*' 
and  though  his  element  be  nature,  he  must  be  uncon- 
nected with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  nature.  In 
short,  he  must  be  a  Brutus,  sacrificing  his  offspring 
at  the  shrine  of  justice  and  the  altar  of  his  country. 
After  all,  my  lord,  the  torpor  and  apathy  which  the 
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government  of  this  country  discovers  in  relation  to 
the  independence  of  South  America,  cannot  but  be 
a  matter  of  astonisliment  to  the  worid,  and  are  only 
to  be  reconciled  on  the  principles  of  policy.  Excuse 
this  digression,  I  will  return  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  I 
think  this  gentleman  is  a  fine,  and  sometimes,  an 
eloquent  speaker;  his  voice  is  harmonious,  and 
susceptible  of  great  modulation;  but  not  sonorous 
or  powerful.  He  wants  impetuosity  and  vehemence, 
but  supplies  this  deficiency  by  a  constant,  regular 
and  uninterrupted  flow,  wliich  resembles  a  stream 
w^here  no  rocks  arise,  or  projections  intervene  to 
disturb  the  gentle  motion  of  its  current.  His  style 
is  not  figurative  or  ornamented,  but  sufficiently  flow- 
ing and  oratorical,  to  gratify  the  ear  and  please  the 
mind.  I  believe  Quinctilian  and  lionginus  have 
asserted,  that  revolutions  and  republics  always  pro- 
duced great  orators.  This  is  unquestionably  true ; 
but  the  speakers  of  this  country  do  not  seem  to  culti- 
vate oratory  as  an  art,  and  all  its  artificial  embelish- 
ments  and  elegancies  are  therefore  neglected.  Habit 
has  given  the  public  speakers  and  declaimers  of  the 
new  world,  a  facility  of  speech  and  a  rapidity  and 
ease  of  elocution,  with  which  they  seem  to  rest 
satisfied,  and  make  no  farther  effort  to  attain  the 
sublimity  and  elevation  of  true  eloquence.  The  bar, 
where  most  of  them  acquire  the  rudiments  and 
practice  of  oratory,  with  due  deference  be  it  spoken, 
id  not  the  best  school  of  instruction,  either  in  elo- 
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quence  or  politics.  A  perpetual  colUsiion  tends, 
indeed,  to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and  to  improve  inge- 
nuity ;  but  moral  and  intellectual  discrimination  is 
weakened  and  the  mind  becomes  limited  to  a  sphere, 
in  its  nature  contracted,  and  beyond  which  it  can- 
not penetrate,  without  being  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
doubt  and  perplexity.  To  be  habitually  contined  to 
the  defence  of  right  and  wrong,  must  necessarilj 
tend  to  enfeable  the  powers  of  discrimination,  and 
the  individual  thus  habituated,  when  he  enters  on 
the  theatre  of  politics,  where  questions  occur  for 
discussion,  which  embrace  the  great  interests  of 
society,  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  nations  is  frequently 
lost  in  perplexities,  vacillates  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  as  ready  to  oppose  as  to  defend.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  such  a  man  will  ever  attain 
greatness  as  a  statesman,  or  even  become,  with  all 
his  acquired  ingenuity  and  cunning,  an  eminent  poli- 
tician. The  study  of  law  too  having  been  commenc- 
ed without  those  preparations,  necessary  to  constitute 
a  character  calculated  to  blaze  in  the  political  world, 
he  must  proceed  with  difficuKy,  and  under  serious 
disadvantages,  and  when  his  fellow  citizens  have 
selected  him  to  act  as  their  representative,  he  often 
looses  the  reputation  he  !iad  acquired  at  the  bar  by 
his  smartness  and  assiduity,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 
A  smattering  of  Latin,  and  about  as  jnuch  Greek  as 
will  enable  him  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb, 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to 
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study  the  law  in  this  country,  and  a  few  years  devot- 
ed to  this  science  to  acquire  a  decent  knowledge  of 
which,  demands,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  toil 
and  labor  of  twenty  years,  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  him  an  expert  and  erudite  barrister,  though 
with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  law,  and  perhaps 
a  total  ignorance  of  all  other  sciences.  But  I  have 
wandered  from  the  subject.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  more 
of  a  debater  than  an  orator ;  his  elocution  flows,  but 
never  gushes,  his  phraseology  is  not  tastefully  select- 
ed or  artfully  arranged;  his  deductions  are  not 
always  conclusive,  nor  his  sophistry  ingenius;  he 
wants  the  "  dazzling  fence  of  argument,"  the  epigra- 
matic  point  and  the  graceful  antithesis  which  you 
may  have  noticed  in  Grattan,  and  the  Irish  orators ; 
but  still  Mr.  Forsyth  is  capable  of  great  excellence, 
and  has  received  from  nature  those  powers  which, 
with  proper  polish  and  cultivation,  would  conduct 
him  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  immortality. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  so  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  former  attorney  general  of  the  United  State* 
and  present  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  because  all 
that  I  ca,n  give  you,  is  but  a  meagre  sketch ;  defective, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  imperfect  information 
of  those  who  have  merely  heard  and  seen  him,  and 
from  those  who  profess  to  have  the  honor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Not  having  the  happiness  to  be  in  this 
country  when  he  was  here,  I  can  say  nothing'  of  him  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge ;  but,  iiKe  the  painter  who 
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sketclies  a  likeness,  from  the  verbal  delcniations  of 
those  vviio  once  knew  the  object,  I  j;ive  you  the 
portrait,  such  as  it  is,  without  presuming  to  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  tlie  painting,  either  in  feature 
or  in  outline. 

Mr.  William  Pinkney  is   a  native  of  Maryland, 
His  parents,  though  indigent  and  obscure,  were  yet 
animated  by  a  strong  desire  ofmaking  their  son  great 
and  illustrious.      To  effect  this  object  they  exerted 
every  effort  within  the  range  of  their  ability,  and 
gave  him  such  an  education  as  their  limited  means 
■would  warrant.       Mr  Pinkney   was  .n  orator  by 
nature.      When  very  young,  and  while  .speaking  in 
a  little  debating  club  which  had  been  establisljed  by 
some  young  men  in  Annapolis,  to  improve  themselves 
in  eloquence,  he  excited  the  notice  of  a  gentleman 
conspicuous   for   liis   talents,  who  iiad  accidentally 
attended  the  societv.  Mr.  Chase  immediatelv  afford- 
ed  him  his  patronage  and  assistance ;  and  under  the 
auspioes  of  so  able  an  instructor,  and  so  povvei'ful  a 
friend,  young  Piiikney  soon  developed  those   extra- 
ordinary powers  with  which   the  beneficent  hand  of 
nature  had  endowed  him.     He  studied  the  law  in 
the  office  of  his  patron,  and  soon  prepared   himself 
for  the  bar,  where,  at  his  first  appearance,  he  gave 
those  promises  of  ability  and  greatness,  which  he  has 
subsequently  fuliilled.     Mr.  Pinkney  has    occupied 
some   honorable  and   important  stations   under  the 
American  governaient ;  and  though,  in  the  discharge 
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of  his  official  functions,  he  has  not  fully  realized 
public  expectation,  yet  he  has  not  fallen  very  far 
below  it. 

Mr.  Pinkney  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  years   of 
age.    His  form  is  sufficiently  elevated  and  compact 
to  be  graceful,  and  his  countenance,  though  marked 
by  the  lines  of  dissipation,  and  rather  too  heavy,  is 
not  unprepossessing  or  repulsive.      His  eye  is  rapid 
in  its  motion,  and  beams  with   the    anmiation    of 
genius;  but  his  lips  are  too  thick,  and  his  cheeks  too 
fleshy  and  loose  for  beauty ;  there  is  too,  a  degree  of 
foppery,  and  sometimes  of  splendor,  manifested  in  the 
decoration  of  his  person,  which  is    not  perfectly   re- 
concileable  to  my  ideas  of  mental  superiority ;  and  an 
appearance  of  voluptuousness   about  him  which  is 
only  calculated  to  suit  the  mcredian  of  Greece  and 
the  soft  and  debilitating  climate  of  the   Egean  isles, 
but  which  cannot  surely  be  a  source  of  pride,  or  of 
gratification  to  one  Vvhose  mind  is  so  capacious  and 
elegant.    I  should  imagine,  ho v/ever,  that  this  charac- 
ter was  barely  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
higher  admiration  of  his  powers  by  inducing  a  belief 
that,  without  tlte  labor  of  study,  or  the  toil  of  investi- 
gation, he  can  attain  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
become  eminent  without  deigning  to  resort  to  that 
painful  drudgery  by  which  meaner  minds  and  more 
inferior  intellects  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  excellence 
and   distinction.       At  the  first    "lance  you   would 
imagme  Mr.  Pinkney  was  one  of  those  butterflies  of 
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tashion,  ycleped  a  dandy,  knov/n  In  our  metropolis 
bj  their  exceiitricities  of  dress,  and  peculiarities  of 
,costume;  and  no  one  could  believe,  from  his  exter- 
nal appearance,  that  he  was  in  the  least  decree,  intel- 
lectually superior  to  his  fellow-men.  But  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  is  indeed  a  wonderful  man,  and  one  of  those 
beings  wliom  the  lover  of  human  nature  feels  a  delight 
in  contemplating.  His  mind  is,  I  think,  of  the  very 
first  order — quick,  expanded,  fervid  and  powerful. 
The  hearer  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire  the 
vigor  of  his  judgment,  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
the  strength  of  his  memory,  or  the  power  of  his  iina- 
gination.  Each  of  these  faculties  he  possesses  in  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  and  each  is  displayed  in 
its  full  maturity  when  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
on  which  jie  descants,  renders  its  operation  necessary. 
This  singular  union  of  the  rare  and  precious  gifts  of 
nature  has  received  all  the  strength  education  could 
afford,  and  all  the  polish  and  splendor,  art  could 
bestow.  Under  the  cloak  of  dissipation  and  volup- 
tuousness, his  application  has  been  indefatigable, 
and  his  studies  unintermitted;  the  oil  of  the  midnight 
lamp  haabeen  exhausted,  and  the  labyrinths  of  know- 
ledge have  been  explored. 

Mr  Pinkney  is  never  unprepared  and  never  off 
his  g;'iard  ;  he  encounters  his  subject  witli  a  mind  rich 
in  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  fraught  with  all  the  re- 
Murces  of  art  md  study.    He  enters  the  list  with  his 
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antagonist  armed  )ike  the  ancient  cavalier,  cap  a  pe; 
and  is  alike  prepared  to  wield  the  lance  or  to  handle 
the  sword  as  occasion  may  require.    In  cases  which 
embrace  all  the  complications  and  intricacies  of  law, 
where  reason  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  ocean  of  techni- 
cal perplexity ;  and  obscurity  and  darkness  assume 
the  dignified  character  of  science,  he  displays  an  ex- 
tent of  research,  a  range  of  investigation,  a  lucidness 
of  reasoning,  and  a  fervorand  brilliancy  of  thought, 
that  excite  our  wonder,  and  elicit  our  admiration. 
On  the  driest,  most  abstract,  and  uninteresting  ques- 
tions of  law,  when  no  mind  can  anticipate  such  an 
occurrence,  he  occasionally  blazes  forth  in  all  the  en- 
chanting exuberance  of  a  chastened,  but  a  rich  and  vi- 
v\d  imagination,  and  paints  in  a  manner  as  classical  as 
it  is  splendid,  and  as  polished  as  it  is  brilliant.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  eloquence,  where  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  roused  to  action  or  lulled 
to  tranquillity,  Mr.  Pinkney  is  still  the  great  magi- 
cian whose  power  is  resistless,  and  whose  touch  is  fa- 
cination.    His  eloquence  becomes  sublime  and  im- 
passionate,  majestic  and  overwhelming.    In  calmer 
moments,  when  these  passions  are  hushed  and  the 
mellowness  of  feeling  has  assumed  the  place  of  agi- 
tation and  disorder,  he  weaves  around  you  the  fairy 
circles  of  fancy^and  calls  up  the  golden  palaces  and 
magnificent  grottoes  of  enchantment.    The  imagina- 
tion is  firedj  and  you  seem  to  stroll  amidst  bowera 
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of  roaes  and  regions  of  eternal  verdure,  where  yoii 
are  fanned  to  repose  by  tlie  breath  of  zyphers  shed- 
ding "ambrosia!  sweets,"  and  lulled  to  forgetfulness 
by  the  seraphic  harmony  of  Elesian  songsters.     You 
listen  with  rapture  as  he  rolls  along ;  his  defects  va- 
nish, and  you  are  not  conscious  of  any  thing  but  what 
he  pleases  to  infuse.     From  his  tongue,  like  that  of 
Nestor,  "language  more  sweet  than  honey    flows," 
and  the  attention  is  constantly  rivetted  by  the  succes- 
sive operation  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind. 
There  are  no  awkward  pauses,  no  hesitation  for  the 
want  of  words  or  of  arguments;  he  moves  forward 
with  a  pace  sometimes  magestic,  sometimes  graceful, 
but  always  captivating  and  elegant.      His  order  i3 
lucid,  his  reasoning  logical,  his  diction  select,  mag- 
ttificcnt  and  appropriate,  and  his  style  flowing,  orato- 
rical and  beautiful.      The  most  labored  and  finished 
composition  could  no<^  ^"*  hoftor  tKan  ihai  whicli  he 
seems  to  utter  spontaneously,  and  without  effort. 
His  judgment,  invention,  memory  and  imagination 
all  conspire  to  furnish  him  at  once  with  whatever  he 
may  require  to  enforce,  embelish,  or  beautify  what 
he  says.    On  the  dullest  subject  he  is  never  dry,  and 
no  one  leaves  him  without  feeling  an  admiration  at 
his  powers,  that  borders  on  enthusiasm.      His  satire 
is  keen  but  delicate ;  and  his  wit  scintellating  and 
brilliant.      His  treasure  is  exhaustless : — possessing 
the  most  extensive  and  varied  information,  he  aever 
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feels  at  a  loss,  and  he  ornaments  and  illustrates 
every  subject  he  touches.  Nihil  quod  teteget  non 
ornavit.  He  is  never  the  same ;  he  uses  no  common 
place  artifice  to  excite  a  momentary  thrill  of  admira- 
tion; he  is  not  obliged  to  patch  up  and  ejnbellish  a 
few  ordinary  thoughts,  or  set  off  a  few  meagre  and 
uninteresting  facts ;— his  resources  seems  to  be  as 
unlimited  as  those  of  nature,  and  fresh  powers  and 
new  beauties  are  exhibited  whenever  his  eloquence 
is  employed.  A  singular  copiousness  and  felicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  united  to  a  magnificense  of 
amplification,  and  a  purity  and  chastity  of  ornament 
^ives  to  his  eloquence  a  sort  of,  enchantment  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

Mr.  Pinkney's  mind  is  in  a  high  degree  poetical.  It 
sometimes  wantons  in  the  luxurance  of  its  own  crea- 
tions, but  these  creations  never  violate  the  purity  af 
claB&Ical  taste  and  eleganr.e.  He  loves  to  paint 
when  there  is  no  occasion  to  reason,  and  addresses 
the  imagination  and  passions  when  the  judgment  has 
been  satisfied  and  enlightened. 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Pinkney  at  present  as  a  forensic 
©rator.  His  career  as  a  legislator  was  too  short  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  parliamentary 
eloquence ;  and,  perhaps  like  Curran,  he  might  have 
failed  in  a  field  in  which  it  was  anticipated  he  would 
excel,  or  at  least  retain  his  usual  pre-eminence.  Mr. 
Pinkney  I  tliink,  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
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Burke,  than  to  Pitt ;  but  in  some  particulars  he 
unites  the  excellencies  of  both.  He  has  the  fancy 
and  erudition  of  the  former,  and  the  point,  rapidity 
and  elocution  of  the  latter.  Compared  with  his 
countrymen,  he  wants  the  vigor  and  shadowy  majesty 
of  Clay,  the  originality  and  ingenuity  of  Calhoun ;— ^ 
but  as  a  rhetorician  he  surpasses  both.  In  his  action, 
Mr  Pinkney  has  unfortunately  acquired  a  manner 
(borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  some  illustrious  model) 
which  is  eminently  uncouth  and  inelegant.-— It  con- 
sists in  raising  one  leg  on  a  bench  or  chair  before 
him,  and  in  thrusting  his  riglit  arm  in  a  horizontal 
line  from  his  side,  to  its  full  length,  in  front.  This 
action  is  uniform,  and  never  varies  or  changes  in  the 
most  tranquil  flow  of  sentiment,  or  the  grandest  burst 
of  impassioned  eloquence.  His  voice,  though  not 
naturally  good,  has  been  disciplined  to  modulation 
by  art,  and  if  it  is  not  always  musical,  it  is  never  very 
harsh  or  oftensive.  Such  is  Mr.  Pinkney  as  an  orator ; 
as  a  diplomatist,  but  little  can  be  said  that  will  add 
to  his  reputation.  In  his  official  notes  there  is  too 
much  of  flippancy,  and  too  great  a  diffuseness  for 
beauty  or  elegance  of  composition.  It  is  but  seldom 
the  orator  possesses  the  requisites  of  the  writer,  and 
the  fame  which  is  acquired  by  the  tongue  sometimes 
evaporates  through  the  pen.  As  a  writer  he  is  inferior 
to  the  present  attorney  general,  who  unites  the  pow- 
ers of  both  in  a  high  degree ;  and  thus,  in  his  own 
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person,  illustrates  the  position  which  he  has  laid 
down  as  to  the  universality  of  genius. 

I  fear  I  have  been  too  tedious  ;  excuse  the  unavoid- 
able length  of  this  letter ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
dij^lomacy,  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high  respect 
and  consideration. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Washington, ,  1818. 

Lord  B 

Since  my  last,  I  have  been  to  visit  Mount  Ver- 
non, memorable  for  having  once  been  the  residence  of 
the  illustrious  Washington,  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  near  relation,  of  the 
same  name,  who  is  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  a  very  amiable  man.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
"which  is  seen  from  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
pursuing  its  meandering  course  to  the  Chesapeake. 
I  must  confess  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  deep 
and  intense  interest,  that  I  strolled  over  ground 
consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  the  world  has  produced.  The  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  were  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
melancholy  recollection,  and  I  gazed  on  the  humble 
sepulchre  which  contained  his  mortal  remains,  with 
those  feelings  which  I  know  you  would  experience 
in  beholding,  on  the  far  famed  plain  of  Troy,  the 
tumuli  of  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Patroclus.  There 
is  a  singular  kind  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
ashes  of  the  "  mighty  dead,"  who  slumber  beneath 
you.  It  is  a  pleasure  which  resembles  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  Heavenly  tones  of  the  Eolean  harp. 
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heard  amid  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  nigbt. 
The  mind  is  thrown  oft' its  poise,  and  floats  along  the 
stream  of  time,  mellowed  and  chastened  by  retros- 
pection. The  fame  of  a  great  man  preserves  every 
thing  connected  with  him  from  oblivion ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  Bruce,  *'  while  even  the  situations  of 
magnificent  cities  are  forgotten,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  insignificant  village,  that  sheltered  some  humble 
philosopher,  or  the  rill  that  quenched  the  thirst  of 
some  indigent  bard."  % 

From  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  American  history, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  chraracter  of  Wash- 
ington, it  appears  to  me  that  the  principal  faculty 
of  his  mind  was  judgment,  which  always  led  him  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  precipitancy,  and  Ihe  errors 
which  sometimes  result  from  a  more  vivid  and  bril- 
liant imagination.  The  dictates  of  that  judgment 
constituted  tlie  line  of  his  conduct,  which  was,  of 
course,  marked  with  the  most  consummate  prudence. 
This  virtue  never  seems  to  have  deserted  him  either 
as  a  statesman  or  a  warrior,  in  a  public  or  a  private  ca- 
pacity. His  prudence  and  caution  were  particularly 
observable  in  his  military  career,  and,  like  Pericles, 
he  never  willingly  came  to  an  engagement  when  the 
danger  was  considerable,  and  the  success  very  un- 
certain ;  nor  did  he  envy  the  glory,  or  imitate  the 
conduct  of  those  generals,  who  are  admired  and 
applauded,  because  their  rash  enterprises  have  been 
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attended  with  success.*^  lie  had  many  difliculties  to 
encounter,  but  tliese  difficulties  he  readily  surmount- 
ed. Patiiotism  animated,  and  prudence  conducted 
him  to  triumph.  With  a  limited  education,  and 
little  patronage,  he  paved  his  way  to  jj;i'eatness,  and 
by  his  virtues,  cast  a  blaze  of  glory  around  his  charac- 
ter, that  time  can  only  increase,  and  that  posterity 
must  contemplate,  with  enthusiasm  and  rapture. 
There  is  no  parallel  for  such  a  man  in  the  annals  of 
the  world ;  so  singular  a  combination  of  virtues, 
witli  so  few  vices ;  such  disinterested  patriotism,  and 
such  unimpeachable  integrity,  with  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  swerve,  and  so  many  inducements  to  betray, 
were  never  before  united.  Immovable  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  no  difficulties  could  shake,  no  terrors  appal 
him.  He  was  always  the  same,  in  the  glare  of  pros- 
perity, and  in  the  gloom  of  adversity  Like  Fabricius, 
he  could  not  be  moved  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
lionor,  and  like  Epaminondas,  he  made  every  thing 
bend  to  the  interest  of  his  country.  His  country 
was  his  idol,  and  patriotism  the  predominent  feeling 
of  his  mind.  Personal  aggrandisement  and  individual 
resentment  and  interest,  were  alike  sacrificed  to  this 
oveiwhelminoj  passion,  which  no  difficulty  could 
weaken,  and  no  neglect  destroy.  Washington  was 
reserved,  without  being  haughty ;  religious,  without 
being  bigotted ;  great  in  all  stations,  and  sublime  in 

*  Plutarch's  Pericles  '  _ 
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all  his  actions,  whether  he  moved  in  the  sphere  of 
domestic  obscurity,  or  employed  his  energies  in 
wielding  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Antiquity 
would  have  made  him  a  God ;  posterity  will  make 
him  more.  Every  nation  can  boast  of  its  heroes,  its 
statesman,  and  its  bards,  but  there  are  few  that  have 
produced  their  Washingtons.  He  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  will  be  venerated  while 
virtue  and  patriotism  have  an  influence  on  human 
action.  * 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  astonished  to  understand 
that  the  remains  of  this  great  and  excellent  man  still 
repose  in  a  humble  sepulchre,  on  the  estate  at  which 
he  resided,  and  from  which,  like  Cincinnatus,  he 
was  several  times  called  by  his  country.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  certainly  not  ungrateful,  but  they  seem  to 
have  an  aversion  to  perpetuate  a  man's  name  by 
*' monumental  brass,**  or  to  express  their  gratitude 
by  splendid  tombs,  or  ponderous  and  magnificent 
xnousolea.  Your  long  acquaintance  with  Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  where  the  high  and  the  low,  the  great  and 
the  obscure,  the  good  man  and  the  villian,  are  alike 
honored  by  their  country  or  their  friends,  may  perhaps 
draw  from  you  a  burst  of  indignation,  at  the  imaginary 
apathy  and  indifference  of  this  great  republic,  to  the 
memory  and  past  services  of  its  illustrious  dead; 
but  I  question  whether  it  be  not  correct  policy.  To 
begin  would  be  to  have  no  end,  and  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Washington  might  terminate,  as  in 
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Russia, with  a  monument  to  a  dog.  Since  the  inver- 
sion of  writing,  and  the  present  extension  of  know- 
ledge, the  "  storied  urn  and  animated  bust,*'  have 
become  almost  useless.  History  will  record  with 
fidelity  the  illustrious  actions  of  him  who  has  deserv- 
ed well  of  his  country,  and  his  name  will  be  as  perpe- 
tualiis  if  Pelion  had  been  piled  on  Ossato  preserve  his 
memory.  It  was  doubtless,  owing  to  the  want  of  this 
art  that  the  humble  tumuli  of  the  Celts  and  the  massy 
pyramids  *  of  the  Egyptians  were  formed ;  they  had 
no  other  mode  of  expressing  their  gratitude  or  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  dead.  After  all, 
my  lord,  perhaps  the  best  monument  is  to  "  read  their 
gratitude  in  a  nations  age." 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  Lust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  T)reath  .' 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state  that  though  the 
American  government  have  reftised  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  hero,  his 
countrymen  have  not  been  quite  so  fastidious ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  with  that  enthusiasm  and 
public  spirit  which  have  done  them  so  much  credit, 
are  now  engaged  in  building  a  monument  that  will 
at  once  evince  their  gratitude,  their  patriotism  and 

*  Lcur  mass  indistructible  a  fatigue  le  tcms. 

De  Lille. 


theii:  taste.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Ame- 
ncans  pay  less  attention  generally  to  the  depositories 
of  their  dead  than  almost  any  other  nation ;  they 
seem  to  be  no  sooner  laid  ki  tlie  earth  than  they  are 
forgotten,  and  the  tear  of  sorrow  and  the  liand  of 
aftection  neither  bedews  nor  decorates  the  svv-ard 
under  which  the  friend,  the  parent  or  the  relative 
reposes.  Among  the  ancients  you  will  recollect  this 
was  part  of  their  religion,  ano  "  owe  to  the  tender- 
ness and  aftection  of  a  Corinthia.i  nurse  for,  her 
deceased  charge,  the  rich  and  splendid  capital  which 
beauties  the  Corinthian  shaft.*  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
in  the  burying  grounds  of  this  country  for  the  pensive 
cypress,  or  the  melancholy  willow,  the  virgin  weeping 
over  the  urn  of  her  departed  lover,  or  the  mother 
hanging  over  the  grave  of  her  darling  child ;  no 
flower  blooms  bedewed  with  the  tear  of  affection ; 
no  zephyr  wafts  the  odours  of  melancholy  love;  all 
is  waste  and  dreary,  and  dead  as  the  sunken  grave 


*  Autrefois  elles  coupoient  leurs  longues  tresses  sur  la  "tombc 
de  leurs  parens  ou  de  leurs  amis  and  leur  sacrifioient  ainsi  Teme- 
ment  liont  elles  etoientleplus  jalouses. 

O  vue  delecieuse  des  tombeaux  de  la  Grece  combien  de  doux 
poniens  J'ai  passes  a  vous  conteropler.  Mes  pensees  erroient 
sur  ces  monumens  comme  les  oiseaux  funefeces  qui  voltigent 
autour." 

M.  Guy's  voyage  litteraire  de  la  Grece. 

iter  mortis  ingridimur  nascentes Siocc. 
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over  which  you  pass,  and  a  (ew  stones,  on  which  arc 
engraved,  tlie  age  and  name  of  the  deceased,  are  al! 
that  remain  to  manifest  the  affection  of  the  living  to 
tJiose  who  have  passed  away  and  are  no  more. 

Bushrod  "Washington,  the  present  proprietor  of 
Mount  Vernon,  is  the  nephew  of  the  general.  He 
seems  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  is  below  the 
middle  size,  and  apparently  nervous  and  feeble.  His 
complexion  is  pale  and  cadaverous,  but  his  counte- 
nance has  the  lineaments  of  benevolence  and  good 
nature.  He  has  long  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  has,  during 
that  period,  discovered  no  deficiency  in  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  law.  His  decisions  are,  I  believe* 
generally  correct,  though  not  very  remarkable.  I 
know  not  whether  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar ;  but  little  seems  to  be  known 
.of  his  powers  as  an  advocate  or  a  lawyer,  and  that 
little  does  not  tend  to  place  him  much  beyond  the 
grade  of  mediocrity.  Satisfied  with  the  reputation 
which  the  fame  of  his  uncle,  the  situation  he 
holds,  and  the  wealth  he  possesses,  cast  around  him, 
he  feels  no  motive  to  exertion,  and  no  desire  to  render 
himself  illustrious  by  his  own  efforts.  He  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the 
domestic  circle  are  more  seducing  than  the  fitful  the* 
captivating  splendor  which  surrounds  the  temples  of 
the  statesman  or  the  warrior ;  and  he  prefers  what 
the  world  would  term  the  inglorious  repose  of  domes- 


tic  felicity  to  the  feverish  agitation  and  sickly  turmoil 
of  public  life. 

Mount  Vernon  has  become,  like  Jerusalem  and 
Mecca,  the  resort  of  the  travellers  of  all  nations,  who 
come  within  its  vicinity ;  veneration  and  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  and  illustrious  chief,  whose 
body  it  contains,  lead  all  who  have  heard  his  name, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  patriotism  and 
public  worth,  and  to  stroll  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  repose,  and  hallowed  by  the 
ashes  of  heorism  and  virtue.  A  twig,  a  flower,  or  even 
a  stone  becomes  interesting  when  taken  from  the 
spot  where  Washington  lived  and  died,  and  no  man 
quits  it  without  bearing  with  him  some  memento 
to  exhibit  to  his  family  and  his  friends.    Adieu, 


ISS 


LETTER  VIII. 

Washington,—,  1818. 

Lord  B 

Will  you  now  follow  me,  my  lord,  into  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  moment  survey  some 
of  the  materials  of  which  this  body  is  composed,  I 
feel  assured  you  must  be  fatigued  with  the  rude 
sketches  and  imperfect  portraits  I  have  already 
given  you  ,•  but  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me  yet  a 
little  longer,  and  exercise  that  urbanity  for  which  I 
know  you  are  distinguished^  till  I  shall  have  finished 
the  portraits  I  intended  to  complete.  The  characters 
I  shall  select  for  this  purpose  are,  I  believe,  well 
known  to  the  American  people,  and  with  one  of  them 
in  particular  I  think  you  are  personally  acquainted. 
Mr.  11.  King  is  a  senator  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  was  once,  you  will  recollect,  minister  resident 
at  the  court  of  St.  James.  He  is  now  about  60  years 
of  age,  above  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat  inclined 
to  corpulency.  His  countenance,  when  serious  and 
thoughtful,  possesses  a  great  deal  of  austerity  and 
rigor;  but  at  other  moments  it  is  marked  with 
placidity  and  benevolence.  Among  his  friends  he  is 
facetious  and  easy ;  but  when  with  strangers,  reserv- 
ed and  distant ;  apparently  indisposed  to  conversa- 
tion, and  inclined  to  taciturnity ;  but  when  called 
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out,  his  coloquial  powers  are  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  his  conversation  becomes  peculiarly  instructive, 
facinating,  and  humorous.     Mr.  King  has  read  and 
reflected  much  ;  and  though  long  in  public  life,  his 
attention  has  not  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
political  sciences,  for  his  information  on  other  sub- 
jects is  equally  matured  and  extensive.  His  resources 
^re  numerous  and  multiplied,  and  can  easily  be  called 
into  operation.      In  his  parliamentary  addresses  he 
always  displays  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  never  fails  to  edify 
and  instruct,  if  he  sometimes  ceases  to  delight.     He 
has  read  history  to  become  a  statesman,  and  not  for 
the  mere  gratification  it  affords.      He  applies  the 
experience  of  ages  which  the  historical  muse  exhibits 
to  the  general  purposes  of  gQvernment,  and  thus 
reduces  to  practice  the  mass  of  knowledge  with  which 
his  mind  is  fraught  and  embelished.    Asa  legislator 
he  is  perhaps  inferior  to  no  man  in  this   country. 
The  faculty  of  close  and  accurate  observation,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished,  has  enabled  him  to  remark 
and  treasure  up  every  fact  of  political  importance 
that  has  occurred  since  the  organization  of  the  Ame- 
rican government ;  and  the  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
stranger,  is  often  surprised  at  the  minuteness  of  his 
historical   details ;  the  facility   with  which  they  are 
re-called;  and  the  correctness  and   accuracy  with 
which  they  are  applied.     With  the  various  subjects 
immediately  connected  with  politics  he  has  made 
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iihnself  well  acquainted;  and  such  is  the  strength 
of  his  memory,  and  tlie  extent  of  his  information, 
that  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  is  never  disputed. 
Mr.  King,  however,  is  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast, 
and  his  feelings  sometimes  propel  him  to  do  that 
which  his  judgment  cannot  sanction.  When  parties 
existed  in  this  country,  he  belonged  to  and  was  consi- 
dered tlie  leader  of  what  was  denominated  the  federal 
phalanx,  and  has  often,  I  suspect,  been  induced, 
from  the  influence  of  party  feeling  and  the  violence 
of  party  animosity,  to  countenance  measures  that 
must  liave  wounded  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  that 
now,  when  reason  is  suffered  to  dictate,  cannot  but 
be  deeply  regretted.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  from 
a  rapid  survey  of  his  political  and  pai'liamentary 
career,  that  the  fury  of  party  has  betrayed  him  into 
the  expression  of  sentiments,  and  the  support  and 
defence  of  measures,  that  were  in  tlieir  character 
revolting  to  his  feelings ;  and  that,  whatever  he  may 
have  been  charged  with,  his  intentions  at  least  were 
pure,  and  his  exertions,  as  he  conceived,  calculated 
for  the  public  good.  He  was  indeed  cried  down  bj 
the  emigrants  of  a  portion  of  our  country,  who  have 
I  fear,  far  too  great  a  sway  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States,*  and  though  unquestion- 
ably an  ornament  to  the  nation  which  has  given  him 
birth,  his  countrymen,  averse  to  him  from  party  con- 

*  This  is  quite  the  Englishman. 
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siderations,  joined  in  tlie  cry,  and  he  became  a  victim 
perhaps  to  the  duty  he  owed  and  the  love  he  bore 
his  country.*  Prejudice,  however,  does  not  always 
continue,  and  the  American  people,  with  that  good 
sense  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  their  cha- 
racter, are  beginning  justly  to  appreciate  those  virtues 
and  talents  they  once  so  much  decried.  Mr.  King  has 
a  sound  and  discriminating  mind,  a  memory,  uncom- 
monly tenacious,  and  a  judgment  vigorous,  prompt 
and  decisive.  He  either  wants  imagination,  or  is 
unwilling  to  employ  a  faculty  that  he  conceives  only 
calculated  to  tickle  and  delight.  His  object  is  more 
to  convince  and  persuade  by  the  force  of  reason  than 
to  play  upon  the  mind  by  the  fantastic  embroidery 
and  gaudy  festoonings  of  fancy.  His  style  of  elo- 
quence is  plain,  but  bold  and  manly;  replete  with 
argument  and  full  of  intelligence ;  neither  impetuous 
nor  vehement,  but  flowing  and  persuasive.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Fox,  is  histoi^ical;  it  embraces 
oonsequences  the  most  remote  without  difficulty, 
and  eftects  the  most  distant  with  rapidity  and  ease. 
Facts  form  the  basis  of  his  reasoning.  Without 
tliese  his  analysis  is  defective,  and  his  combinations 
and  deductions  often  incorrect.  His  logic  is  not 
artificial,  but  natural ;  he  abandons  its  formal  divi- 
sions, non-essentials,  moods  and  figures,  to  weaker 
minds,  and  adheres  to  the  substantial  of  natural 

^  He  alludes,  I  imagiDe,  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Sajnpsoiv 
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reason.  Of  Mr.  King's  moral  cliaracter  I  can  say 
notliing  from  nij  own  personal  knowletlge,  as  my 
acquaintance  with  liiin  has  not  been  long  and  intimate 
enough  to  enable  me  to  judge  correctly.  I  have  not, 
however,  heard  any  thing  alleged  against  it  calculat- 
ed to  lessen  his  reputation  as  an  honorable  statesman 
or  a  virtuous  member  of  society.  He  is  w  caltliy,  and 
has,  no  doubt,  something  of  pride  andhauteur  in  his 
manner  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  equality;  bat-4«r  a 
father,  husband  and  friend,  I  have  not  y(ii  heard  him 
charged  with  any  dereliction  of  duty,  or  any  viola- 
tion of  those  principles  uhich  tend  to  harmonize 
society  and  to  unite  man  to  man  by  the  bonds  of 
affection  and  virtue.  I  must  now  beg  permission  to 
dispatch  the  portrait  of  Mr.  King,  in  order  to  submit 
to  your  inspection  an  imperfect  likeness  of  another 
member  of  the  same  body.  This  is  not  the  country, 
my  lord,  to  look  for  the  blazonry  and  trappings  of 
ancestry.  Merit  alone  claims  and  receives  distinc- 
tion, and  none  but  the  fool  or  the  simpleton  ever 
pretends  to  boast  of  his  ancient  and  noble  blood,  or 
to  offer  it  as  a  claim  to- respect  or  preferment.  Tlie 
people  alone  form  the  tribunal  to  which  every 
aspirant  for  fame  or  honor  must  submit ;  and  they 
are  too  enlightened  and  too  independent  to  favor  in- 
significance, though  surrounded  by  the  splendor  of 
^vealth,  or  to  countenance  stupidity,  though  descend- 
ed from  those  who  were  once  illustrious  and  great. 
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James  Barbour  is  a  senator  from  Virginia,   l:is 
native  state.     He  was  in  liis  youth  a  deputy  sherift' 
of  the  county  in  wliich  he  was  born,  and    received 
an  education  which  was  merely  intended  to  fit  him 
for  an  ordinary  station  in  life.      He  felt,  however, 
superior  to  his  condition,  and  stimulated  by  that  love 
of  fame  which  often  characterizes  genius,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  became  a  practitioner  of  the 
law.    He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  soon 
acquired   both  wealth  aud  reputation.      Like  most 
of  the  barristers  of  this  country,  he  conceived  that  to 
be  a  lawyer   was  necessarily  to  be  a  politician,  and 
tiC  rushed  forward  into  public  life,  to  extend  his  fame 
and  enlarge  his  sphere  of  action.      From  a  member 
of  the  house  of  delegates  he  v,as  elevated  to   the 
gubernatorial  chair  of    Virginia,   and  received  the 
highest  honor  his  native  state  could  confer.      Grati- 
fied thus  far  in  the  wishes  he  had  formed,  he  became 
desirous  to  enter  on  a  more  enlarged  theatre,  where 
his  talents  would  have  a  greater  field  of  action,  and 
his  eloquence  a  wider  range  and  better  effect,  and  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  senator  of  the  United  States. 
Mr,  Barbour  commenced  his  'Career  with  a  speech 
against  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank,  which 
was  then  in  agitation.      He  had  come  fraught  witlv 
prejudices  against  this  mammouth  institution,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  the  moment  gave  vent  to  those  preju- 
dices in  a  manner  certainly  very  eloquent,  but  not 
very  judicious.      When  he  had  soberly  weighed  the 
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good  and  evil  with  which  it  could  be  alttMidcd,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  scheme  by  which  the  difficulties 
of  government  should  be  obviated  and  its  financial 
embarrassments  relieved,  he  very  candidly  confessed 
the  error  into  which  his  feelings  had  betrayed  him ; 
and  in  a  speech  conceived  and  uttered  in  the  very 
spirit  of  true  eloquence,  supported  the  measure. 

Mr.  Barbour  is,  in  person,  muscular  and  vigorous, 
and  rather  "fat  than  bard  6ese???is."  His  eyebrows 
are  thick  and  bushy,  which  give  to  his  countenance 
a  little  too  much  the  appearance  of  ferocity,  but  this 
is  counterbalanced  by  aje  ne  sclIp  quoy  in  his  visage 
that  conveys  a  sentiment  of  mildness  and  humanity. 
He  seems  to  be  above  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high.  Of  his  mind,  the  prominent 
characters  are  brilliancy  and  fervor.  He  has  more 
imagination  than  judgment,  and  more  splendor  than 
solidity.  His  memory  is  not  very  prominent, because 
it  has  never  been  much  employed,  except  to  treasure 
up  poetical  images,  and  to  preserve  the  spangles  and 
tiusel  of  oratory.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Barbour  has 
some  great  defects.  His  style  is  too  artificial  and 
verbose,  and  he  seems  to  be  always  more  solicitous 
to  shine  and  dazzle  than  to  convince  or  persuade. 
He  labors  after  splendid  images,  and  strives  to  fill 
the  ear  more  witli  sound  than  sense.  His  sentences 
are  sometimes  involved  and  complicated,  replete 
with  sesquipedalia  verba,  and  too  much  charged  with 
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"  g;uns,  trumpets,  blunderbus,  and  thunder."  He  has 
unfortunately  laid  down  to  himself  a  model  which, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  not  the  best  that 
could  have  been  adopted.  Curran  has  gone  a  great 
way  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  present  age.  His 
powers  were  certainly  very  extraordinary,  but  his 
taste  was  bad,  and  by  yielding  too  much  to  the  im- 
pulse of  a  highly  poetical  imagination,  he  filled  the 
mind  of  his  hearer  with  fine  paintings  indeed,  but 
left  it  at  last  glowing  but  vacant,  delighted  but  un- 
convinced. Too  many  of  the  youths  of  this  country 
seem  to  be  smitten  with  the  model  which  he  has  thus 
given,  and  which  is  certainly  calculated  to  tire  an 
ardent  mind,  and  lead  it  astray  from  the  principles 
of  correct#taste  and  genuine  oratory.  Mr.  Barbour, 
however,  is  frequently  not  only  very  fluent  but  very 
persuasive,  and  he  often  employs  his  full  flowing  ora- 
torical style  to  great  advantage  in  setting  off  his  argu- 
ment and  in  decorating  and  enforcing  his  reasoning. 
From  the  want  of  opportunities,  his  reading,  like 
most  of  the  politicians  of  this  country,  has  been  con- 
fined, and  his  range  of  thought,  from  the  absence  of 
that  knowledge  which  books  afford,  is  necessarily 
limited.  Much  he  has  indeed  acquired  by  an  associa- 
tion with  men  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
but  he  has  still  much  to  acquire  to  render  him  emi- 
nent as  a  statesman.  The  contributions,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  he  is  compelled  to  levy  on 
his  own  unaided  native  resources,  have,  however. 
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tended  to  sharpen  his  intellectual  powers,  and  to 
give  them  vivacity  aud  quickness.  Mr  Barbour 
seldom  thinks  deeply,  but  he  is  always  rapid,  and 
though  his  observations  are  sometimes  trite  and 
ordinary,  there  is  almost  always  something  new  and 
gratifying  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered. 
Ilis  mind  does  not  appear  organized  for  long  continu- 
ed investigation,  and  nature  has  formed  him  more 
for  a  poet  than  a  mathematician.  He  is  rather,  I 
tiiink,  too  anxious  to  be  thought  an  orator,  and  this 
overruling  propensity  is  manifested  even  in  common 
conversation;  when  instead  of  ease,  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  he  discovers  the  ore  rotundo  of  the 
public  speaker,  on  the  most  unimportant  and  inci- 
dental subjects.  In  private  circles,  Mr.  Barbour 
is  always  very  pleasant,  and  exhibits  a  polite- 
ness which,  flowing  from  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head,  delights  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  renders  him  not  only  an  acceptible 
guest,  but  an  agreeable  companion. 

There  is  a  native  openess  and  benevolence  in  his 
character  which  excite  the  love  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  which  powerfully  attract  the  stranger  as  well  as 
the  friend.  He  seems  superior  to  the  grovelling 
intrigues  of  party,  and  always  expresses  his  feelings, 
in  the  bold  and  lofty  language  of  conscious  indepen- 
dence and  freedom.  There  is  a  marked  difterence, 
I  think,  between  this  gentleman  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
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the  respective  faculties  of  their  mind  ;  the  latter  is 
more  logical  and  1  suspect  more  laborious  and  inde- 
fatigable. He  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tact  for 
those  constitutional  and  legal  questions  which  are 
involved  and  obscure,  and  possesses  that  clearness 
ard  vigor  of  mind  necessary  to  unfold  what  is  compli- 
cated, and  illuminate  what  is  dark.  He  casts  on 
such  subjects  a  light,  so  luminous,  that  we  wonder 
we  sliould  ever  have  doubted,  and  behold  at  once,  the 
radiance  of  truth,' stripped  of  its  mistiness  and  obscu- 
rity. The  former  seldom  attempts  an  analysis  of 
such  questions.  He  reasons,  but  his  reasoning  is  not 
that  of  a  mathematician,  but  an  advocate  who  labors 
to  surprise  by  his  novelty,  and  to  facinate  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  deductions  and  the  ease  and  beauty 
of  his  elocution.  He  has  more  genius  than  his 
brother,  but  less  judgment,  more  refinement  and 
tilegance,  but  less  vigor  and  energy.  It  appears  to 
me  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  what  may  be  denominated 
laic  mind  in  this  country,  which  will  ultimately  reach 
a  point  of  excellence  that  must  astonish  the  world. 
The  fondness  for  the  profession  of  law  at  present  is 
wonderful ;  almost  every  man  whatever  be  his  means 
of  support  or  his  grade  in  society,  if  he  have  children, 
endeavors  to  make  one  of  them,  at  least,  a  disciple 
of  Coke,  or  a"fomentor  of  village  vexation,'*  and 
you  cannot  enter  a  court  house,  without  being  as- 
tonisi^ed  at  the  number  of  ^oung  men,  who  are,  cither 
studying  or  practising  the  law.      This,  however,  is 
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not  a  uiaLtcr  of  surprise  when  we  consider  the  facility 
with  which  this  profession  leads  to  preferment  and 
distinction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
acquired.  Amidst  such  a  mass  of  law  mind,  there- 
fore, as  exists  here,  excellence  must,  hereafter,  be 
attained,  if  it  has  not  now  reached  its  climax;  and 
the  Cokes,  the  Mansfields,  and  Ellenboroughs  of  our 
country  are,  or  will  soon  be,  equalled  in  this.  The 
future  destinies  of  this  republic  cannot  be  fully  anti« 
cipatcd ;  the  march  of  mind  is  progressive  and  re- 
sistless, and  intellectual  pre-eminence  must  be  attain- 
ed where  so  many  inducements  are  offered  to  effect, 
and  so  few  impediments  exist  to  prevent,  it.  Mind  is 
often  reo;ulated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is* 
placed,  and  fasiiioned  by  the  objects  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. This  country  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  expansion  and  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Physical,  as  well  as  moral  causes,  ope- 
rate to  this  end.  The  eye  of  an  American  is  perpetually 
presented  with  an  outline  of  wonderful  magnificerise 
and  g-randeur ;  everv  thino;  of  nature  is  here  on  a  vast 
and  expansive  scale,  the  mountains  and  lakes  and 
rivers  and  forests  appear  in  all  the  wild  sublimity 
of  nature,  and  render  the  mountains,  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Europe  mere  pigimies  in  comparison. 
While  the  political  and  religious  freedom  they  expe- 
rience, removes  all  shackles  and  gi^es  an  elasticity 
a  lofteness,  and  impetus  to  the  mind  that  cannot  hut 
propel  it  to  greatness.    Thus  operated  upon  by  moral 
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and  physical  causes,  what  must  be  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  range  and 
expansion  of  intellect  they  will  possess  ?  Devoted 
as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  studies  and  profes- 
sions which  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  mind,  and  influenced  by  the  causes  1  have 
mentioned,  it  would  be  worse  than  stupidity  to 
suppose  they  could  long  remain  an  inferior  people  or 
possibly  avoid  reaching  that  point  of  elevation  of 
which  mankind  are  capable.  The  law  mind  of  this 
country  has  now  attained  a  high  degree  of  splendor 
and  is  in  a  rapid  progress  to  still  higher  excellence. 
There  are  many  men,  my  lord,  in  this  country,  though 
so  much  calumniated  by  our  writers,  that  M'ould  shed 
a  lustre  on  tiie  British  bench,  and  not  sink,  by  a  com- 
parison, with  some  of  the  brighest  luminaries  of 
English  jurisprudence.  But  I  have  wandered  into 
a  field  so  fertile  in  beauty,  and  so  rich  in  the  sources 
of  e>:rellence  that,  were  I  to  consult  my  own  incli- 
nations, I  should  become  tedious  to  you  for  whose 
amusement  and  information  I  have  undertaken  to 
write.     I  will  return  to  the  senate. 

Before  I  quit  this  body  of  American  worthies,  I 
must  introduce  to  your  acquaintance,  as  succinctly 
as  possible  another  member  of  the  senate,  who,  though 
not  so  conspicuous,  as  the  two  former,  in  the  walks 
of  public  life,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  this  country,  in 
all  that  constitutes  and  dignifies  the  patriot  and  the 
statesman.    Mr.  Roberts  is  from  Perinsyivania.    He 
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is  a  plain  fanner,  and  was  once,  I  understand  a 
mechanic.  Though  he  cannot  boast  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, yet  nature  has  given  him  a  mind,  which,  with 
early  improvement,  would  have  made  him  prominent 
io  any  sphere  of  life.  It  is  vigorous  and  powerful 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  tlie  sophistry  of  art,  and 
the  dexterity  of  learning,  are  often  foiled  and  defeat- 
ed by  the  unaided  ami  spontaneous  efforts  of  native 
good  sense.  But  he  has  that,  my  lord,  which  is  of 
more  sterling  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  his 
country — immoveable  political  and  moral  integrity. 
It  is  gratifying,  in  this  age  of  corruption  and  volup- 
tuousness, to  contemplate  men  like  Aristides,  Fabri- 
cius,  and  Cato.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  true  dignity 
of  man,  and  hold  out  examples  that  we  must  feel 
delighted  to  imitate.  'They  show  us  to  what  pitch 
of  excellence  man  is  capable  of  attaining,  and  rescue 
the  exalted  condition  of  human  nature  from  that 
odium  and  disgrace  which  profligacy  and  corniption 
have  heaped  upon  it.  No  spectacle  can  be  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elevating  than  he,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
public  danger  and  trial,  and  amidst  the  allurements 
and  facinations  of  vice,  stands  like  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  placid  and  immoveable,  and  endures  the  dan- 
gers that  surround,  and  braves  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests that  beat  upon  him  with  undeviating  firmness, 
for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  his  God ! 
The  mind  rests  upon  such  a  character  as  the  eye 
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upon  a  spot  of  fertility,  amidst  deserts  of  sand,  and 
we  rise  from  the  blood  stained  page  of  history,  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  living  world,  with  a  heart  filled 
with  love,  admiration  and  reverence,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  few  who  have  shed  an  imperishable 
lustre  on  the  exalted  character  of  man.  Do  not 
think  me  enthusiastic ;  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  truth,  and  fancy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture. 
But  I  must  now  drop  the  curtain,  and  finish  my 
portraits  of  American  characters.  I  should  also  be 
gratified,  did  not  your  request,  (which  1  can  never 
refuse,)  interfere,  by  closing  my  epistolary  labors;  but, 
as  you  wish  me  to  give  you  some  sketches  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  this  court,  I  must  comply;  and 
your  goodness,  T  know,  will  readily  induce  you  to 
pardon  their  imperfections  and  defects. 

I  believe  you  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Bagot,  our  minister  at  this  court.  He  appears  to 
be  about  S5  years  of  age.  He  is  tall,  elegant,  and  rather 
graceful  in  his  person,  with  a  countenance  open  and 
ingenuous,  an  English  complexion,  and  eyes  mild 
though  dark.  He  has  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Americans  by  the  real  or  affected  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  and  by  assimilating  himself  to  their  usages 
and  customs.  He  has  thrown  aside  the  reserve  and 
hauteur  of  the  English  character,  as  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  meridian  of  this  country,  and  attends  to  all 
with  equal  courtesy  and  politeness.  I  can  say  nothing 
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of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  ordinary.  It  has  always  seemed  to  m« 
very  strange  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  send  ministers  to  this  country  of  inferior  capacity 
and  humble  talent,  while  the  Americans  send  to  our 
court  only  their  most  prominent  and  leading  men, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ability 
B«d  their  eloquence. 

The  French  minister,  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  is  a 
"  fat  portly  gentlemen,"  with  a  broad  chest,  big  head, 
and  short  neck,  which  he  seems  almost  incapable  of 
turning  ad  libitum.  He  is  full  of  Bourbon  impor- 
tance and  French  vivacity,  has  jjntite  soupers,  every 
Saturday  evening  during  the  winter,  and  spends  his 
summer  at  the  springs,  or  his  country  residencey  in 
extolling  the  virtues  of  his  beloved  Louis  le  desire, 
I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Neuville,  though,  an 
amiable  and,  I  understand,  a  benevolent  man, 
has  that  kind  of  talent  which  would  qualify 
him  for  the  station  he  holds,  or  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  difficulty  arising  between  this  country 
and  France,  he  could  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatic  ingenuity,  or  benefit  his  nation,  by  induc- 
ing the  American  cabinet,  though,  I  believe  he  is 
highly  esteemed,  to  adopt  any  measure,  not  manifestly 
advantageous  to  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
many  years  a  resident  of  this  country  and  was  driven 
from  France  by  the  persecutions  of  Bonaparte.     He 
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is  said  to  have  evinced  for  his  countrymen  much  feei- 
ino-  and  interest,  and  lias  given  them,  while  strangers 
and  unknown  in  a  foreign  land,  all  the  aid  he  could 
aftbrd.  His  acts  of  benevolence  certainly  redound 
to  the  credit  of  his  heart,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  any  thing  that  would  disparage  the  qualities  of 
his  head.  He  is  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
or  other  peoples  concerns  to  attend  to  the  little  or  the 
complicated  intrigues  of  courts,  and  though  he  repre- 
sents, he  is  now  the  representative  of  a  cypher. 

Another  personage,  like  the  kings  in  Macbeth, 
starts  up  before  you ;  and  pray  you  will  ask,  what 
dark  visagerl  hobling^  little  old  gentleman  is  he,  you 
have  now  summoned  to  appear.  It  is,  my  lord,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Abbe  Coiria  de  Serra,  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  The  Abbe  is  a  man  of 
almost  unlimited  learning  and  insatiable  curiosity. 
There  is  no  science,  and  but  few  languages  he  has 
not  some  knowledge  of,  and  such  is  still  his  unabating 
devotion  to  study,  that  he  does  not  suiFer  a  day  to 
pass  away,  without  adding  something  to  his  stock  of 
information,  and  his  general  mass  of  facts.  His 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  resources,  and  political 
condition  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  more  extensive 
and  accurate  tlian  tliat  of  any  of  its  citizens,  and 
such  are  his  habits  of  observation  that  nothing  impor- 
tant or  interesting  is  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  is  a  vigilant  minister,  a  moral  man,  and  1  believe 
a  republican  at  heart.      He  seems  to  admire  the 
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liberal  institutions  of  this  country  and  tlie  character 
of  its  people,  by  whom  he  has  been  received  with 
great  politeness,  attention  and  respect;  but  he  is 
still  faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  for 
whose  interest  he  makes  every  exertion  in  his  power, 
I  will  now  close  this  letter,  and  with  this  letter  my 
correspondence.  I  shall  leave  Washington  to-morrow 

and  till  I  reach  C you  must  not  expect  to  hear 

from  me  again.    Adieu. 
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